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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER" before con- 
tributing. What the Editor, requires are short, bright 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
-graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
ceproduction. All photographs ‘used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE “TATLER: ? 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d: 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od 
Six months - - - : - 19s. 6d. 
Three months” - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TaTLeEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGF FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :— Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mendays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m, to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to 4.° 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
10 tO 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10; other week-days, 10 to 4 ; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 


Greenwich Hospital —Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4: on Sundays after2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), to to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, roto 4, 
Saturdays, 10 to 6, 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no adwuission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from 10 to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 till 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
To to 10, 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles 1., Whitehall) —Every week- day, 1x to 4; admission 6d, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
toto 1r, By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months, 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
roto 4. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Kegent’s Parki—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are adinitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days,ana Saturdays, 1o to dusk ; 6d. on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days 1s, 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, luesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Adinis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday Hie whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m, till 4. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed on Sundays after October 27. 


Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


dusk; on 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘“‘THE TATLER.” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Westwarp Ho! By Charles Kingsley. In two vols 
“The Temple Classics for Young People. 1s, 6d. 
net each volume. (Dent.) 


Tue SHRouD oF Curist. By Paul Vignon. Translated 
from the French. With nine photogravure and collo- 
type plates and thirty-eight illustrations in the text. 
12s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


SAMHAIN: an Occasional Review. Edited by W.B. Yeats 
and containing a Play in Irish by Douglas Hyde. 
With English translation by Lady Gregory. A 
Play in English, and Notes by the Edit.r and an 
Article by A. E. 6d. (J, Fisher Unwin, London; 
Sealy Bryers, and Wulker, Dublin.) 


Tue “Lucas Mater” Birtupay Boox. Compiled by 
G. Olivia Dethridge. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


THE Lire AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Frireprich MAx Murer. Edited by his Wife. In 
two vols. With portraits and other illustrations. 
£1 12s, net. (Longmans.) 


Tuer CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH Opium EATER. By 
Thomas de Quincey. ‘ The World's Classics,” 1s. 


net. (Grant kichards.) 
TALES oF MysTERY AND IMAGINATION. _ By Edgar 
Allan Poe. ‘The World's Classics.” 1s. net. 


(Grant hichards.) 


Favourite REcITATIONS oF FavourtrE Actors. Edited 
by Percy (ross Standing. 2s. 64. net. (7. C. and 
E.C. Jack, 34, Henrietta Street. w.C.) 


TALES oF A WaysipE Inn, &c. By-Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Printed on India Paper The Oxtord 
Miniature Edition. 3s.6d. (Henry Frowde.) 


J. F. Mitver anp Rustic Art, 
Cheap edition, with 
3s. 6d. (Elliot Stock.) 


A MANUAL FoR THE SICK AND SORROWFUL. 
by E.S L. 38.64. (élitot Stock.) 


By Henry Naegely. 
three original illustrations. 


Arcanged 


RECENT FICTION. 
One's WOMENKIND. By Louis Zangwill. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


Tue MAstER oF Haptow. By Herbert Loraine. 6s. 
(Elltot Stock.) 


HippENn Manna. ByA.J. Dawson. 63. (W. Heinemann.) 


Littte Morne Mgc. By Ethel Turner. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


THe DAUGHTER OF THE Dawn: a Realistic Story of 
Maori Magic. By R. Hodder. 63. (Jarrold.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF BARON MuNCHAUSEN. Adapted 
for Children by Doris Hayman. 2s.61. (Dean.) 


Goprrey Marten, ScHoorpoy. By Charles ‘Curley. 
6s. (Heinemann. 
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@oNveEby THEATRE —Manager, Mr. FRANK 
CURZON 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON. 
Every Eyening, at 8.30, 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
A Romantic English Comedy in Four Acts. 3 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 2.30. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
Every Evening at 8.30 precisely, a New Romantic Play 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2.15. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN. STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES 
THE LANGUAGE. 


IN: 


THE LIPE O73 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE,,. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred) 
additional Letters to Mr. GrorGe Smit, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WatTERLoo Prac. 


THE ENTERPRISE OF 


THE SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE (in conjunction with the- 
Fine Art Society) has despatched Mr. 
Inglis Sheldon- Williams as its Special 
Artist Correspondent to Delhi, to be pre- 
sent at the Durbar in celebration of the: 
Coronation of King Edward VII. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. T. 
W. Hands as its Special Photographer to- 
Delhi, to be present at the. Festivities in 
connection with the Celebration of the 
Coronation of King Edward VII. 


THE SPHERE has_ despatched Mr.. 
Holland Tringham and Mr. Sidney S. 
Sedgwick to the West Indies, as its Special 
Artist and Correspondent. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. Angus. 
Hamilton (in conjunction with The Daily 
Express) as its Special Commissioner and. 
Photographer in Somaliland. 


VOLS. 1.—X. of 
hee S PH rEsRies 


NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 
Vols II.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for Vol. X. can now be obtained, price- 
2/6 each, 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. is now ready,. 
and car be obtained free of charge from— 
THE SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C,. 


THE TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 


and at all important News Stands and Railway- 
Bookstalls on the Continent, 
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THE TALLER 


Gossip of ine Flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 
A Great Nonconformist.—The death of Dr. Parker will be 
received with regret and sympathy far outside the range of the 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FAREWELL TO ENGLAND 


The Colonial Secretary can be seen standing on the bridge of the ‘‘Good Hope” 


between Mrs. Chamberlain and Admiral Fawkes 


Nonconformist body of which he was a distinguished member. 
Dr. Parker was a man of many talents, and he numbered among 
his friends men of distinction in every church and some who 
belonged to no church at all. As a writer he possessed considerable 
gifts of style; as a preacher he had a quaint, somewhat eccentric, 
eloquence which made an extraordinary impression. He was a born 
actor. Undoubtedly one of the sights of London for many years 
past on Sunday evenings has been the crowded building known as 
the City Temple in which the great preacher officiated. He died at 
the age of seventy-two. 


The Camp at Delhii—The big camp which is being established 
outside Delhi for the durbar will cover four miles of ground, 
and altogether thirty miles of new roads will be created to provide 
easy access to it. Everything will be done that is possible in the 
way of sanitary arrangements, but the dread of the authorities is an 
outbreak of cholera. When so many different peoples from all parts 
and climates are gathered together in such close juxtaposition this is 
unfortunately by no means beyond the range of possibility. The 
great thing will be to preserve discipline among the hordes of 
servants in the matter of cleanliness. 


King Curzon.—Old Anglo-Indians say that Lord Curzon has, 
to use an Americanism, “bitten off more than he can chew.” 
When he went out to India he had a full programme in view, 
including about a dozen reforms, most of them useful. These he 
set to work at once to carry out. But reforms of all kinds take 
time, and ne European has as yet succeeded in effectually 
“hustling the East.” Matters have not got very far yet and 
his term is nearly up. It is not very likely that he would accept 
a second term in order to finish the work, and so the result will 
probably be that he will leave a difficult task for the next man 
to sort out, And the next man is sure to have ideas of his own 
and will prefer developing them to sorting out the Curzon tangle. 


Russell 


Professor of History.—Mr. J. B. Bury, the new professor of 
history at Cambridge University, is one of the few instances of a 
precocious boy developing into a really clever man. He entered 
the University of Dublin when he was only seventeen, and as a 
freshman swept the board of every honour in classics open 
to undergraduates. He became fellow and tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and was appointed Regius Professor of 
Greek in 1898. With the publication of his edition of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall he won a European reputation. It 
was said of him that as an undergraduate he used to spend 
his vacation in Germany studying Sanskrit as a pleasant 
recreation, When he became a Fellow he looked even younger 
than his years, and his exceedingly youthful appearance often 
caused him to be mistaken by those students whom he was 
examining for a fellow undergraduate. 


The Turkish Embassy.—The death of Costaki Antho- 
poulo Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador, has not created any- 
thing like the stir and blank in London society that occurred 
in the case of his predecessor. Rustem was well known to 
a large circle. Costaki was but little known and had no wish 
to be. He did not care for society and kept aloof from all but 
official functions. His successor is much more likely to resemble 
him than Rustem, for the usual Turkish official does not under- 
stand and rather despises European society. The diplomatic 
officials, moreover, are not selected for any special suitability 
for the post or even for long diplomatic experience. Favour 
and caprice are the ruling powers. Costaki’s sole qualification 
was that he knew French, but the “ regulations ” of the Turkish 
diplomatic 
service would 
quite permit 
of sending us 
an ambassa- 
dor who knew 
none but his 
own lan- 
guage. The 
service is 
nominally well 
paid, but there is 
often a difficulty 
in getting the 
cash, and an am- 
bassador is likely 
to be more com- 
fortable if he has 
means of his own. 


Hughes & Mullins 


THE YOUNGEST PRINCE IN THE ROYAL NAVY 


Prince Alexander of Battenberg, eldest son of Princess Henry of Battenberg 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


aT conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will. represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose fortraits have appeared in THE TATLER.. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single: 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘*‘ Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe TatTLer by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 
Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
stalls, or direct from the 
Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” PublisheriaGneateNewmGtrects 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” Fetter Cane 


HINTS AND CONDITIONS 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest FRE TEES of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5, Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written. Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler’ or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but Word, va ead yy20 Sits 4 Gaptainy acelVitesee 
each week while the competition lasts a : “Mrs.” and “Miss” will not be pic- 
coupon whl be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
appeats, and these coupons, twenty in all, The Cae is Joba Hace (on Bal) in their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions. “ Devonshire.” 


XXXVI. XXXVII. XXXVIII. XXXIX. XL, 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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Jockeys of the Season.—Of the score 
or so of jockeys who have been most 
conspicuous on the course during the past 
season, W. Lane, who rides for Sir Blun- 
dell Maple, holds the record both for races 
ridden and for races won. Out of 807 races in which he rode 
he won 170. This, however, is still short of Mornington Cannon’s 
record of 184 wins in 1895. During the last seven years Mornington 
Cannon has been putting on weight, and his wins have progressively 
decreased till this year they are only sixty-eight, but as he had 
only 395 mounts during the season the proportion of wins is quite as 
large as in the case of the more fortunate Lane. W. Halsey is 
another jockey who has 
been increasing _ his 
mounts and his wins for 
several years past. This 
year he scored 115 wins 
out of the 665 races in 
which he rode. Danny 
Maher comes third on 
the list with 160 wins 
out of 451 mounts. But 
for the breakdown in his 
health early in the season 
he would have done much 
better. 


Doubtful Titles. —The 
‘““neerages,” as Mr. J. H. 
Round has often pointed 
out, are full of titles 
claimed or assumed. but 
never proved by the 
wearers. There is, for 
example, the Earl of Mar, 
who says he is Lord 
Garioch, though nobody 
seems to know when the 
tile was ~created and 
competent authorities de- 
clare it was certainly 
never vested in the claim- 
ant’s family. Then there 
is Lord Eglinton’s claim 
to be Earl of Winton, 
revived without authority 
after the title had been 
dormant for a hundred 
years. ‘There is also the 
dukedom of Chatellerault, 
persistently claimed by 
both the Scotch and the 
Irish Hamiltons. Both 
the Duke of Abercorn and 
the Duke of Hamilton 
blazon the arms of this 
French duchy, though Jit 
is very doubtful whether 
any such title has ever 
really existed. 


Irish Turf Club.—It is 
rather a moot point 
whether Lord Dudley will 
be elected to the Irish 
Turf Club, which is 
the Jockey Club of 
Ireland. He is not a 
member of the Jockey 
Club though he is of 
the English Turf Club, 
but on the other hand 
he is Lord Lieutenant, 
and Leopardstown has always been under the special patronage of 
the Lord Lieutenant. The Irish Turf Club includes the principal 
Irish sportsmen. The stewards are the Earl of Enniskillen, Captain 
Greer, and Mr. Blake. Among the members are Prince Francis of 
Teck, the Marquis of Waterford, the Earls of Crewe, Clonmell, 
and Drogheda, Viscount Downe, Lord Rossmore, Colonel Harry 
McCalmont, and Colonel Hall Walker. The three stewards are 
members of the Jockey Club ex officio. 


A Famous Toastmaster. 


LADY HARTOPP 


glia, UAE Ene 


The New Paymaster-General.—Mr. Bal- 
four’s new Paymaster-General, Sir 
Crossley, bears a name to conjure 
at Halifax. Here is the great carpet 
factory—the largest in the world—from 
which he draws the bulk of his wealth. His father was member 
for Halifax for years, and during Sir Savile’s absence in South 
Africa with the Imperial Yeomanry two years ago Halifax 
elected him in turn and made its parliamentary representation 
dynastic. He is one of the richest of our Parliament men, almost a 
millionaire indeed, and one of the least loquacious. A dark, athletic 
sort of man who was notoriously fleet of foot in his college days, Sir 
Savile made a_ useful 
yeoman. He went out as 
captain and came home 
a colonel, and_ besides 
appreciative mention 
despatches he cherishes 
the South African medal 
with four bars. Of Lady 
Crossley I need not speak. 
Society knows her as 
beautiful and ambitious. 
Their home at Somer- 
leyton near Lowestoft is 
a plain but comfortable 
mansion built by Sir H. 
Peto, but the grounds are 
very beautiful and the 
shooting of the best. 


Dr. Parker’s Rules.— 
One of the secrets of the 
late Dr. Parker’s popu- 
larity was his keen sense 
of humour, which showed 
itself in the least humo- 
rous situations. When he 
was pressed with requests 
to preach away from his 


Savile 
with 


in 


own congregation he 
drew up the following 
notice: ‘‘As an arrange- 


ment for self - protection 
I am driven to announce 
the following as my 
charges for general public 
service — In all cases 
travelling expenses must, 
of course, be paid. Preach- 
ing on behalf of the 
salaries of poor ministers, 
nothing. Preaching for 
ministers whose salaries 
are less than £100 a year, 
nothing. Preaching at the 
opening of chapels, six 
volumes of standard litcra- 
ture. Attending tca meet- 
ings, £50 ; going to bazaars, 
a hundred guineas ; sc ry- 
ing on committees, 
£2,000.” ¥ 


A Famous Toast- 
master.—Have you ever 
seen and heard Mr. 
William Guilford, the toast- 
master? I makea point 
of going to a dinner where 
he is to officiate because 
he makes things hum. 
Mr. Guilford is a_pictu- 
resquely specious major- 
domo—elaborate and genial, full of life and colour. I have seen 
him simply teach a chairman how to preside. Mr. Guilford wears a 
wonderful decoration, it is the Prince of Wales’s arms set in 
diamonds and was presented to him by the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
in 1886. Mr. Guilford issues a business card which biographs him 
in the most succinct way. From it I learn that he bears the 
degree of K.R.C.B. and has invented a non-alcoholic beverage 
called Burmah Cup. 


Lang fier 


PAE PEALE BE: 


The Fire Brigade’s New Motor.—The 
new moor fire engine which has recently 
been added to the plant of the fire brigade 
was constructed from a design by Captain 
Wells and is an ordinary steam fire engine 
transformed into a more up-to-date concern. It has three large 
tanks which contain something like eighty gallons of water and can 
travel at the rate of fifteen miles an hour—quite fast enough for the 
safety of passengers in the London streets. The fuel used is oil, of 
which the tank holds 
some thirty gallons, a 
sufficient quantity to 
keep the 
burners going 
at full flare for 
two hours and 
a half. 


LONDON’S NEW MOTOR FIRE ENGINE 


It runs at fifteen miles an hour and carries eighty gallons of water 


An Octogenarian Waltz-writer. Some people never get old. 
The veteran Signor Arditi, the composer of the famous ‘ I] Bacio,” 
is eighty-one, and yet he has just written a new vocal waltz called 
‘“‘Felicita.” It is dedicated to the King, and was sung by Miss 
Bertini Humphreys for the first time in London at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday. It will be heard during the forthcoming Sousa concert 
tour. 

A Journalistic Need.—While in some respects the British 
Museum is the most wonderful institution of the kind in the world 
it is in many ways sadly out of date. For the man who is engaged 
in a work of original research the museum supplies unequalled 
opportunities and facilities, but for those engaged in less leisurely 
pursuits it is of little service. The peculiar sleepy atmosphere of the 
building, which infects all the attendants and officials, the irritating 
delay in obtaining a book, and the regulation which makes it difficult 
to procure a book at all on a foggy day and impossible to obtain one 
after three o’clock in the winter months may not cause a profes- 
sional bookworm any serious inconvenience but are absolutely 
prohibitive to a journalist or to a man of affairs. In many cases 

where books of 


Reanimation Tefen 


needed time is the 
A Russian doctor has succeeded in reanimating 


: essence of the con- 
the hearts of various animals many hours after 
death. tract, and although 


the authorities can- 
not apparently 
understand the 
Irritation of a busy 
man at being 
blandly informed 
after waiting an 
hour for a book 
that the said book 
is unobtainable, yet 
this clumsy mode of 
procedure prevents 
thousands of 
workers from 
obtaining urgently- 
needed information 
on many subjects. 


Oh doctor, by your wondrous art 
You score a triumph most. complete, 
For you reanimate the heart 
Long after it has ceased to beat. 


And yet, alas for Cupid’s crimes, 

The wretch has rent my heart in twain; 
Not once, but half a score of times, 

And promptly made it whole again. 


Devotion of no common kind 
I oft have lavished on the fair, 
Only to see my hopes consigned 
To deepest depths of dark despair. 


Yet though I deemed in every case 
My heart was dead to love for aye, 
Lo! when I met a fairer face 
How blissfully it throbbed away! 


A Waltz-writer at Eighty-one. 
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The Penruddocke Family.—Mrs. Pen- 
ruddocke, who has obtained such an unen- 
viable notoriety, has been described in the 
evening papers as a member of an “ influen- 
tial family,” ‘‘a lady moving in the highest 
county circles,” and other indefinite terms intended to imply 
distinction. Mrs. Penruddocke may with less circumlocution be 
described as well connected on her own side and on her husband’s. 
She is a daughter of the Rey. William Speke of Sheldon Court, 
Devon, while her husband is a cousin of Mr. Walter Long, President 
of the Local Government Board, his mother having been a sister of 
Mr. Long’s father. Mr. Penruddocke is himself a large landowner 
in Wilts and Somerset and is a patron of two livings. One of his 
ancestors was the Colonel Penruddocke who led a rising in the west 
of England against Oliver Cromwell in 1655. 


A Peer with Many Hobbies.—One of the few peers who 
contributes largely to the Anti-Vaccination League is the Earl of 
Dysart. He cherishes more hobbies than any other living repre- 
sentative of the upper ten, is devoted to music, and at one time 
worshipped Wagner. For some reason, however, he has _ finally 
broken with Bayreuth, though he still hankers after the Wagnerian 
opera when he can hear it in this country. But he will not wear 
evening dress where the manager prescribes, and as the London 


“ houses dare not admit him to box or stall without it he takes his 


revenge by going in the gallery or patronising the pit. 


ah Ee 


A FACSIMILE OF THE SCORE OF A NEW VOCAL WALTZ 


By Signor Arditi, the composer of ‘Il Bacio.” Signor Arditi is 


eighty-one years old 
. 


The Descendants of Hereward.—Several of our aristocratic 
families claim to be descended from Hereward, ‘‘the last of the 
Saxons.” The Wakes of Courteen Hall, represented by Sir Here- 
wald Wake, are perhaps the most conspicuous. But General 
Harward, another cliimant, says Charles Kingsley must have been 
mad to lend his countenance to such a “ludicrous claim” ; though 
it must be confessed the gallant general leaves a big gap of five or 
six centuries between the great Hereward and his own remotest 
ancestor. The Temples at one time set much store upon an alleged 
descent from the Saxon patriot, and certain versions of the Duke 
of Norfolk’s pedigree include Hereward as one of his ancestors. 
Mr. Walter Rye in his History of Norfolk makes short work of this 
claim and even throws doubt upon the received views as to the 
antiquity and blue blood of the Howards. He says the Sir William 
Haward, who was on the bench in 1293 and from whom the family 
descends, was originally William le Hayward, and of very humble— 
and probably agricultural—origin, 
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A RUSTIC COMPLIMENT 


Old Gardener: Wonderful youthful figure your good ma do keep, to be sure, miss. | was just a thinkin’, if any young man was 
to come into the garden and see her back as | do, and then she turned round—well—’e would be disappointed 
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The Profits of Racing.—Mr. Sievier, who 
is at the head of the list of winning owners 
for the past season with a sum of £23,686 to 
his credit, appeared in the list for the first 
time three years ago, when he only won a 
single race, which represented £100. 


Sir J. Blundell Maple, who last year was first 
In the 


responsible for six. 
on the list of winning owners, has now fallen to third. 


His position this year he owes 
entirely to Sceptre, who out of ten races credited to Mr. Sievier was 


A Shooting Problem. 
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Railway Politeness.—To lend a railway 
engine-and some thirty carriages is a fairly 
big order in the lending way, but railway 
companies have sometimes obliged each other 
: in this manner. Cheap excursion tickets 
could not be issued without the mutual readiness to oblige that 
exists between railway companies. For instance, if the Great 
Western Railway issue a cheap ticket to Killarney the Irish Great 
Southern and Western Railway must politely fall in with the 
arrangement. In case of a strike one company 


tle 


A SHOOTING PUZZLE 


If 'twixt you and neighbouring gun, 
Bird may fly or beast may run, 

Let this maxim e’er be thine, 
Follow not across the line. 


Never, never let your gun 
{Pointed be at any one; 
That it may unloaded be 
Matters not the least to me. 


When a hedge or fence you cross, 
Though of time it cause a loss, 
From your gun the cartridge take 
For the greater safety sake. 


Stops and beaters oft unseen 
Lurk behind some leafy screen ; 
Calm and steady always be, 
Never shoot where you don't see. 


Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of ** Punch" 


(Q.) Given a man who has never used a gun before, what will be his bag ? 
(A.) It largely depends on the rapidity with which the rest of the party take cover 


Keep your place and silent be, 
Game can hear, and-game can see; | 
Don't be greedy, better spared 
Is a pheasant than one shared. 


You may kill or you may miss, 
But at all times think of this : 

All the pheasants ever bred | 
Won't repay for one man dead. 


is always willing to help another. When, how- 
ever, one company begins to attempt to compete 
against another this polite spirit disappears, and 
itis a case of war to the knife. Railway com- 
petition involves a bigger outlay than perhaps. 
any other form of commercial strife, but happily 
the public is the gainer during the fight. 


Mushroom Farming.—This time of year is 
the best season for the mushroom farmer. The 
man who now has his mushroom beds full can 
make money every day.’ A great many market 
gardeners say that mushroom farming does not 
pay as the expense involved in the production of 
the delicious fungi runs away with all the profits. 
The two difficulties in producing mushrooms are 
the necessity of a high temperature and the 
requirement of a very large quantity of manure. 
The mushroom beds must be kept at a tem- 
perature of about 60 deg., and it takes about 
£15 worth of manure to produce a ton of mush- 
rooms. The value of a ton is about £50 at this 
time of year, so that the possible profit appears 
large, but there are many other expenses besides. 
the cost of manure. August and September are, 
of course, bad months for the mushroom-grower, 
for the fungi can be picked out-of-doors at that 
| time of year. 


An Odd Bequest.—Frenchmen always boast 
that they are the politest people on earth, 
though experience shows that their politeness is 
not equal to the strain of riding outside on a wet 
day to oblige a lady. One Frenchman, however, 


Mark Beaufoy 


Published by W. J. Bonsor, “ The Cabin," Haileybury 


number of victories Sir Blundell Maple is far ahead of Mr. Sievier, 
his horses having won sixty-seven races, but the pecuniary value is 
only £17,912. Colonel McCalmont is second with nineteen vic- 
tories and £18,071. King Edward has had a comparatively unsuc- 
cessful season and won only two races, worth between them the 
insignificant sum of £1,502. 


Language of Commerce.—As French is the lan- 
guage of the diplomatic so English is thé tongue of the 
commercial world. About two-thirds: of the business 
letters of all nations are written in‘English though, of 
course, thousands and thousands of people write their 
letters in our language who do not speak English as 
their native tongue, but they find that English is the 
most useful language for business transactions. ‘ For 
instance, about 70 per cent. of the letters going through 
the post office of Argentina and Chili are written in 
English though, of course, Spanish is the native dialect. 
Russians generally correspond in their own language, 
but it is rather a remarkable fact that the Russian 
post office does a very small business in spite of a 
population of 90,000,000. 


To Grease the Polee—Among Americans the name 
of General Greely will ever be remembered as a great 
explorer and traveller who in 1881 conducted an ex- 
pedition to Smith Sound. The sufferings endured by 
the heroic traveller and his gallant band will not readily 
be forgotten. To such awful straits were the party 
reduced that on one occasion they actually fed on the 
body of a comrade who had died from hunger. 
General Greely before leaving New York received 
from a friend a tinfoil packet with strict injunctions 
not to open it until the pole was reached. The general, 
however, in the hope that it might possibly contain 
something edible, opened the packet and found inside 
about a pound of grease with instructions to rub it on 
the pole and so quicken the earth’s motion. 


is, or rather was, of the opinion that his 
countrymen are by no means perfect in this 
respect, and so he has left a legacy for their improvement. Up to 
quite recently he was an inhabitant of Farmoutiers, and his will 
contained a bequest of a trust fund for providing annual prizes to 
be given to the politest scholars of the town—boy and girl. The 
winners are to be selected by ballot of their companions. 


MOTHER WITH HER CHILD 


A MAORI 
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MISS EVIE GREENE IN “A COUNTRY GIRL” AT DALY’S THEATRE 
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Eton Etiquette.—A little book en- 
titled Zhe Eton Glossary, by G. R. 
Stone, which has just come into my 
hands will be read with interest by 
others than old Etonians. Every public 
school has its own peculiar customs and 
slang, but Eton seems to be particularly 
well supplied in this respect. At Harrow 
it is, or used to be, the height of cheek 
for a boy to turn up his trousers till 
he had been three years in the school. 
At Eton it is just the other way about, 
and it is part of the school etiquette for 
a boy to turn up his trousers, to keep 
the bottom button of his waistcoat un- 
buttoned, and if he has need to use an 
umbrella never to roll it up. 


“Scugs” and ‘‘Tugs.”—Some of 
the so-called Eton slang is common to 
other public schools, but most of it is 
only to be understanded of Etonians. 
“Sock” as a noun means food of all 
kinds ; as a verb it is equivalent to “to 
give.” ‘Scug” is primarily a boy who 
has no colours, but it is more particularly 
applied as a generalterm ofabuse. ‘A 
cool” at football is a hard kick by one 
of the forwards. A “tug” is, of course, 
a colleger, and a “tosh pan” is a sort 
of footbath. 


Strange Names.—Among the funny 
names of public-houses are The Anti- 
gallican in Tooley Street, The Bag of 
Nails, The Hog in the Pound, Heroes of 
Alma, Hole in the Wall, Jew’s Harp, 
Little Driver, Merlin’s Cave, Noah’s 
Ark, Pindar of Wakefield, Robin Hood 
and Little John, Bird in Hand, Ship 
Afloat, Ship Aground, Well and Bucket, 
World ‘Turned Upside Down, and 
World’s End. There is a Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, but no Kitchener and no 
Roberts. No fewer than forty-nine 
public-houses are named after the 
Prince of Wales and nine after the 
Princess. 

Love and Billiards. — Landeker 
and Brown of 23-30, Worship Street, 
London, send me four admirable pictures 
in colour entitled “A Billiard Match,” 
in which the artist, Mr. L. Thackeray, 
very ingeniously adapts the game of 
billiards to the game of life. These 
four pictures, of which I give tiny repro- 
ductions, are‘sold for £1 11s. 6d. a set. 


The ‘‘ Sphere” Christmas Number. 
—It is not often that history gives such 
an interesting account of a Christmas 
Day as that recorded of the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ first Christmas in America, 
William Bradford, who became the 
second governor of the new colony of 
Plymouth, made the following entry in 
his diary :— 

Munday, the 25 day, we went on shore, some 
to fell tymber, some to saw, some to rime, and 
some to carry, so no man rested all that day. 
But towards night some as they were at worke 
heard a noyse of some Indians, which caused us 
all to goe to our muskets, but we heard no further, 
so we came aboord againe, and left some twentie 
to keepe the court of gard; that night we hada 
storme of winde and rayne. 

One sees clearly in this simple record 
the life ied by the sett'ers. A still more 
hazardous life was led by those who 
pushed alone up the rivers and started 
clearings on the banks. Mr. R. L. 
Mason has drawn in his picture, which 
forms the special presentation plate of 
the Sphere Christmas Number pub- 
lished this week, such a settler in the 


LOVE AND BILLIARDS. 


A BILLIARD ATCA 


“LEFT” 


A BILLIARD A\ATCA 


“KISSING” 


Ay BILLIARD MATCA 


“THE CANON” 


x BILLIARD AATCA 


** SNOOKERED ” 
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solitary forest with his wife. The 
manner in which they are spending 
their “ first Christmas in New England ” 
is a strange but not unhistorical one. 
There are also thirty-two pages of 
Christmas pictures and stories printed 
in colour, 


Is the Season Changing ?>—The 
number of people in town just now is 
everywhere commented upon. Time 
was when we had with us in November 
only the toilers, and the part of the 
town where quality lives went to sleep 
till May. Eighty odd years ago every- 
one came up to town for the winter, 
not the summer. Who altered this, 
I wonder? Not poor George III. in 
his melancholy tower at Windsor, 
nor the Regent who loved the forest 
and his pavilion at Brighton more 
than Carlton House. Fashion changes, 
and no one seems to be responsible. 
Miss Austen’s heroines would not have 
dreamed of a May in town. February 
was all very well, but after Easter the 
country lanes were full again of young 
ladies stepping daintily in sandal shoes 
by the side of bucks in blue coats and 
buckskin “ breeches. Of course, this 
year the autumn session may be re- 
sponsible for the arrival list, and 
London tradesmen who incline to this 
view are anxious that the Education 
Bill should become a hardy annual. 


Billets for Bullets.—I was commis- 
sioned in a strange way last week. A 
friend of mine had been out to the war 
and brought back with him a bullet 
which had found harbourage in one of 
his legs. It was the soldier’s father 
who asked me to take the relic toa 
jeweller’s for him and have it set in 
gold for a scarf pin. What surprised 
me, however, was the statement of the 
jeweller.. He had had several s milar 
cases he said. Bullets had on thiee 
occasions been entrusted to him as 
centre attractions for exquisite pen- 
dants. Another soldier had brought a 
couple home; they had been set in 
gold for sleeve links. ‘‘ And he went out 
again to see if he could get a coupe 
more to complete the set,” said the 
jeweller gravely. Another, again witha 
gold setting, had been put in hand by 
an Irish gentleman. This was to be 
made into a button to which a chain 
was to be attached. From that there 
would hang the whistle with which this 
owner of many acres summoned h’s 
farm servants and the like. 


Clock Tower Prisoners. —Confine- 
ment in the Clock Tower is at once the 
punishment which is held over the 
heads of insubordinate M.P.’s and the 
reward of the virtuous. Indeed, many 
a private member of Parliament would 
be only too delighted to be assigned to 
a chamber in the Clock Tower, for it 
happens to be there that parliamentary 
secretaries of departments, amongst 
others, have their private rooms. 
A friend of mine’ who the other day 
went to the Board of Trade to ask for 
Mr. George Montagu was pained to 
learn that the parliamentary secretary 
had not been at the department fira 
length of time. Mr. Montagu had been 
no whit less industrious, however, only 
it was the room in the Clock Tower that 
was the scene of his labours. 
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A Shower of Pretty Christmas Cards. 


These cards are selections from the great number of dainty Christmas cards produced by the firm of Raphael Tuck, 
The Cameo series, some of which are here reproduced, bear excellent imitations of cameo heads 
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A Wonderful Watch.—One of the most 
ingenious watches ever manufactured is to 
be seen at J. W. Benson’s on Ludgate 
Hill. In addition to such commonplace 
accomplishments as striking the hours, half- 
hours, and quarters it tells you the day of the month, the day of 
the year, and the time in. New York, Paris, and various other cities. 
As a further proof of its versatility it shows the phases of the moon 


AN AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHER TEACHING A RED 
INDIAN HOW TO USE A CAMERA 


and accurately registers the state of the temperature by means of 
a thermometer fitted into the dial, All this intricate mechanism is 
contained within the space of an ordinary full-sized watch.and costs 
the modest sum of 41,000. In England there is not what can be 
called a pressing demand for such expensive toys, but the Shah of 
Persia displays great fondness for them and it. is probable that this 
particular watch will soon pass into his possession. 


When Judges Run Amok.—The amazing sentence in a recent 
case in the criminal courts has resulted in a loud outcry against 
Mr. Justice Bigham. Without, of course, entering into the merits of 
the controversy the mere fact that it has arisen proves how wise was 
the provision that tenure of judicial office should be irrespective 
of popular control. In this case] am of opinion that the public 
voice is right, but, of course, at other times it might not be so. 
In this connection one recalls the campaign against the judge who 
some years ago sentenced the murderer, Lipski. But Lipski con- 
fessed when he learnt that a sentimental public was not to override 
justice. A judge is appointed by the King and can only be removed 
by him for misbehaviour. He holds office, however, at 
the pleasure of Parliament, who can have him removed by 
the King on addresses from both Houses. 1 do not believe 
that this course has ever been taken, but an attempt was 
certainly made in the case of Sir John Barrington. County 
court judges are appointed by and removable by the Lord 
Chancellor. 


Judicial _Immunity.—For the sake of his office a judge 
has exceptional powers invested in him of maintaining the 
dignity of the court. This isa free country, and you may 
differ with a judge as much as you like and proclaim your 
difference, but you must not say that he is a bad judge, 
because that is a reflection on justice, nor may you throw 
ridicule on him as a pressman a short while ago attempted 
with Darling, J., to his cost, because that lowers the general 
esteem of the Bench. All this is on the analogy that there 
is no such phrase known to lawyers as “bad law.” An 
overruled case or a repealed statute is simply “not law.” 


Red Indian and Camera. 


A WATCH WHICH COST £1,000 


It tells the day of the month and the year and 
registers the temperature 1847. 
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Unfortunately, senterices like the particular 
one in question appear to be so inadequate 
that they do a terrible disservice by bringing 
justice and all judges into contempt. Such 
unheard-of concessions as cushioned chairs 
in the dock and luncheons for a prisoner in the under sheriff’s 
department are for the same reason most grievously to be deplored. 
The under sheriff is so closely in attendance fon the judge—indeed, 
the law compels him to be so—that entertainment by the former 
might naturally and pardonably be construed into countenance by 
the latter. 


Girtoneers.—A remarkable roll of honour has just been compiled 
by Mr. C. M. Neale, a barrister-at-law, who has printed a list of 
everybody who has taken honours at the Cambridge University 
since the year 1246. He shows that no fewer than 1,388 girls have 
taken honours at Girton and Newnham since the start of those colleges, 
Not one has figured 
in the mechanical 
sciences, only one has 
taken theology, andone 
oriental languages. I 
notice that quite a 
large number of the 
girls have got married 
despite their learning, 
for blue-stocking no 
longer spells spinster. 


The Luck of the 
King’s Host. — The 
family of Lord Farqu- 
har, who has been en- 
tertaining the King at 
Castle Rising, has been 
almost as lucky as 
the Duke of Fife. In 
the beginning of the 
eighteenth century his 
lerdship’s ancestor, the Rev. Robert Farquhar, was a parson in 
Aberdeenshire, and when he shifted from the town of Peterhead to 
the Chapel of Garioch (which is the name of a parish) it is said 
that all his belongings could be packed in a box cart. His son, 
Walter, first brought fame to the family by becoming the physician of 
George IV. Since those days two members of the house have been 
created baronets, and one of these was advanced to the peerage. 
Lord Farquhar was best man at the Duke of Fife’s wedding. 


Satisfied 


I used to long, of course in vain, 
To be a little boy again; 

But now to age I’m reconciled, 
I’m glad I’m not a little child. 


I hate the very thought of stings 

From nettles, wasps, and stch:like things ; 
The notion I regard with dread 

Of cayenne pepper on my bread. 


Nay more, I even doubt my pow’rs 
Of standing on one leg for hours. 
And parents in these modern days 
Appear to have such cruel ways. 


But though I know the law is strict 
And juries will, of course, convict, 
‘The judges are so very mild— 

T’m glad I’m not a little child. 


A Peer who is an Alien.—Baron Fairfax, who is an alien, has 
come to this country, but he may not sit in the House of Lords until he 
takes out naturalisation papers. The peerage was created in 1627 
when Sir Thomas Fairfax, a Yorkshire squire who fought in the 
Low Countries, was made Baron Fairfax of Cameron in the peerage 
of Scotland, being one of the first Englishmen to swear fealty to 
James VI. on his translation into James I. Then the family emigrated, 
and in 1793 the son of William Fairfax of 
Virginia succeeded as 8th baron. Since 
that date the family has lived entirely in 
America, 


Many Happy Returns to—December 3: 
Duchess of Westminster ; Princess Mary 

_ of Hanover ; Lord Rathmore, 1838. Decem- 
ber 4: Lady Powerscourt; Lord Foley, 
1850, Lord Headley, 1845; 
Lord Aberdour, 1878. Decem- 
ber 5: Sir Frederick Bridge, 
1844, Lord Thurlow, 1838 ; 
Mr. Sidney Lee, 1859; Mr. H. 
W. Lucy, 1845. December 6: 
Dowager Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha; Dr. Knox, 
1847; Lord Baring, 1850; 
Lord Boyle, 1897. December 7, 
Sir Redvers Buller, 1839; 
Lord Henry Somerset, 1849; 
Dr. Kitchin, 1827. December 
8: Lord William Seymour, 
1838; Byornstjerne Bjornson, 
1832, December 9; Lord An- 
son, 1883; Prince Kropotkin, 
1842; Mr. George Grossmith, 
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ee AN ANGLING CONTEST 
ON THE THAMES 
AT BOURNE END. 


_On Sunday, November 23, about twenty-seven 

London clubs met at Bourne End in an 

angling competition for the benefit of the 

River Thames Restocking 

: Fund, About 500 competi- 

At het 5 Ss - tors took part in the event 


WAITING OUTSIDE THE& RAILWAY HOTEL FOR THE SIGNAL TO START THE RUSH FOR POSITIONS 


A VIEW ALONG THE RIVER BANK FIVE MINUTES INTERVAL THEIR FAVOURITE SWIM 
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THE STANLEY SHOW—SOME OF THE EXHIBITS. 


THE ‘*CRYPTO" MOTOR BICYCLE, 2} H.P. 


2) CLD) DOSED OD LE P'S 


oa" OD Of 


SS 


A GEAR WHICH GIVES SEVEN DIFFERENT SPEEDS ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME GEAR 


A BICYCLE FOR SUN OR RAIN THE FAMILY MAN’S TRICYCLE—THE *PHCENIX TRIMO” 
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The ‘‘Good Hope’s” Guns. — The 
“mighty cruiser” in which Mr. Chamberlain 
is making his trip to the Cape is well on her 
way with the fine weapon which is shown 
headed southward also. This is one of the 
two 9'2 in. guns with which the cruiser is 
armed in addition to sixteen 6 in. quick-firers 
and seventeen smaller quick-firers, including 
a dozen 12 prs. These two chief weapons 


are mounted fore and aft in the Guod Hope 
in barbettes which are protected by 6 in. 
The vast improvements which 


Krupp steel. 


SIGNALLING AS SEEN FROM THE FIGHTING-TOP OF 
““MAGNIFICENT ” 


H.M.S. 


have been made in this class of naval ord- 
nance are most clearly shown by the fact that 
the Good Hofe’s 9'2 in. are equal to eight 
firing the same projectile from the correspond- 
ing guns carried by the Edgar, although that 
cruiser was launched only twelve years ago. 
This gun alone—the Good Hofe’s “ bow- 
chaser ’—could have destroyed every ship 
that fought at Trafalgar, and in a few minutes, 
too, without the cruiser or a man in her suffer- 
ing the slightest harm. 


The Field-Marshals’ List.—The regretted 
death of his Highness Prince William 
Augustus Edward of Saxe-Weimar has made 
another vacancy amongst the field-marshals 
—the second within quite a short period. 
Already there has been much speculation as 


oak Nola 
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THE ‘GOOD HOPE'S” 9:2 


“BOW CHASER.” 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


to the deceased officer’s successor, but at the 
time of writing nothing definite is known. 
The list of officers available for the highest 
honour which the army can offer is naturally 
a very limited one. There are several distin- 
guished soldiers whose claims for the position 
are almost equally great, but there is little doubt 
that the selection of 
General Sir H. Evelyn 
Wood, V.C., would give 
all-round _ satisfaction. 
His wonderful record of 
active service and his 
long years of effort to 
improve the army as a 
body and the position of 
the British soldier indi- 
vidually have thoroughly 
well qualified him to be 
a recipient of the coveted 
baton. Sir Evelyn Wood 
was born on February 9, 
1838. From April, 1852, 
to September, 1855, he 
was in the Royal Navy ; 
afterwards he entered the 
army, and as a cavalry 
and infantry officer pre- 
pared the way for his 
wonderfully varied and 
effective work in 
many parts of the 
world. 


General Sir Arthur 
Power Palmer.—lIt is 
curious to notice how 
little is known of General 
Sir A. P. Palmer by the 
mysterious “‘man in the 
street,” but all the same 
he is an officer with 
a splendid record of work in connection 
with British interests in the East. There has 
been little fighting of importance since the 
days of the Mutiny —excepting the South 
African War, and in that the general had no 
chance of sharing—in which he has not taken 
part. He was through the Mutiny and after 
that saw much service in other parts of India, 
the Abyssinian Expedition of 1868, the Duffla 
Expedition of 1874-5, and the Dutch War in 
Acheen in the two following years. In the 
three years succeeding—1878—-80—he served 
in the Afghan War; then came the Soudan 
Expedition and the operations in Burma and 
Tirah before he was appointed Acting Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. Sir Arthur is in 
his sixty-third year, and his entire military 
service has been bound up with the Indian 
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Army. He has bcen responsible for the 
military preparations for the great durbar, and 
has done much to make the path smooth for 
Lord Kitchener, his successor. He bas left 
the Indian Army in a most efficient state. 


The 9th Lancers.—\Whatever may be the 
rights or wrongs of the case of the 9th Lancers 
there is no doubt that the treatment of the 
regiment by the War Office has created a very 
unfavourable impression. Military discipline, 
of course, must be maintained, but there is 
reason in even this direction, and there is cer- 
tainly a great deal of outside sympathy for an 
entire corps which has been severely punished 
because a native cook was beaten to death 
one night when a reception was given to the 
regiment on returning to India after two years 
active service in South Africa. During the 
war the gth Lancers maintained the splendid 
record of the past. In recent years they have 
done smart work in connection with some of 
Lord Roberts’s most brilliant achievements. 
There was, amongst other things, the famous 
little affair of Charasiah, an ‘‘honour” of 
which the 9th are particularly proud. The 
gth is a smart regiment with a number of 
titled officers, and it is scarcely likely that if 
they are really innocent as a whole the matter 
will be allowed to rest as it stands at present. 


Colonel Ivor Herbert.— Colonel Ivor J. C. 
Herbert, C.B., C.M.G., has received recog- 
nition both at home and abroad for the work 
which he did in South Africa when in charge 
of the foreign representatives attached to our 
army in that country. When fighting on a 
large scale is in progress it is customary to 
give foreign representatives opportunities of 
seeing how things are done and watching over 
their country’s interests, and the arrangements 
for their comfort and convenience are a matter 
of considerable importance. For such a task 
Colonel Ivor Herbert is admirably qualified, 
and so far as his duties to the French are 
concerned they have been recognised by the 
President of the French Republic conferring 
upon him the cross of an officer of the Legion 
of Honour, which the King has permitted him 
to receive and wear. In addition to his long 
service in the Grenadier Guards Colonel 
Herbert has held many staff appointments. 
Egypt, Russia, Canada, and South Africa 
have been the scenes of many of his labours 
on behalf of his country. 


Comfort for Military Prisoners. — The 
other day the military prisoners in York Castle 
listened to an address from Canon Fleming, 
which it is said on local authority was 
much appreciated. That is understandable, 
for Canon Fleming is in full sympathy with 
soldiers. His father was an officer in the 
56th Foot, the “Saucy Pompeys,” now the 
2nd Battalion Essex Regiment, and the canon 
was born in the regiment. 
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THE MOTOR WORLD—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The late Prince Edward. — His Serene 
Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
was everywhere known as a brave soldier 
and had shown himself worthy of his field- 
marshal’s baton in actual fighting. He pos- 
sessed at the same time the far rarer virtue of 
moral courage, as he amply proved when he 
consented to open the first exhibjtion of the 
Automobile Club held in the Old Deer Park 
at Richmond in 1899. At that date motors 
were simply laughed at; they had not even 
begun to excite animosity, which is the second 
and much healthier stage through which 
every improvement in old ways has to pass in 
this country. “ Society” was, of course, fore- 
most in this stupid attitude. Yet when the 
Prince was approached by Mr. Cecil Dun- 
combe — whose 
death was one 
of the greatest 
losses to moto- 
rism — he took 
the trouble to 
learn the facts 
about the new 
sport and indus- 
try and readily 
extended his pa- 
tronage to it— 
a good proof 
of independence 
and _ enlighten- 
ment too. 


Other Royal- 
ties. — Prince 
Henry of Prussia 
has had a car 
for some little time, but he chose the autumn 
for his first considerable tour. His Royal 
Highness started in the middle of October 
from Kiel for Darmstadt, going by Hamburg 
and Diisseldorf. This made a five days 
journey, which was accomplished very suc- 
cessfully. It is stated that Prince Albert has 
caught the contagion from his uncle, the 
King of the Belgians, and is now an ardent 
motorist. es 


Scotsmen in Council. — To keep the 
members together during the months when 
long excursions are impossible a series of 
evenings have been arranged for the western 
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section, and these were inaugurated the other 
week by a paper by Mr. H. M. Napier on 
motor troubles and their remedies. The 
chairman, Mr. John Adam of Larchgrove, 
presided, and the large attendance of members 
included the following: Messrs. J. E. Nais- 
mith, W. Barry, Hugh Reid, D.L., W. 
McLean, J. Brimlow, J. Luke, T. Potter, 
J. MacLay, J. Talbot Crosbie, J. Shaugnessy, 
D. L. Auchin- 
voley Hugh 
Kennedy, F. 
W.. Vérel, J. 
Anderson, N. 
Mine.Glenssai’. 
Syminton, J. 


ILCHESTER AND LADY MURIEL FOX-STRANGWAYS 


M. Ross, W. McWhirter, T. A. Macfar- 
lane, Dr. J. Kirkland, J. Macfarlane, W. 
Weir, M. Gemmell, V. G. Jennings, L. Selig- 
mann, A. G. Rennie, A. Sinclair, R. A. 
Whytlaw, jun., T. Blackwood Murray, John 
Love, N. O. Fulton, W. Graham, C. J. Babtie, 
R. Miller, J. Carrick, J. Watt Torrance, L. 
Harrison, H. Prosser, and R. Smith, the 
honorary secretary. The reader of the paper 
considered the tyre question far from settled. 


French Facilities.—A good many English 
motorists have already crossed the Channel 
with their cars though the formalities involved 
have been decidedly tiresome. Now, how- 


ever, through the kind offices of Sir David 
Salomons, acting as the representative of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the A.C.G.B.L., 
things are in process of being greatly sim- 
plified. Negotiations have been going on for 
some time with a view of the customs duties 
being deposited by those tourists who desire 
it with the club here, who will guarantee the 
French club, whose guarantee in turn will be 
: accepted by the 
French Govern- 
ment. By this 
means, or some- 
thing similar, the 
way ‘will be per- 
fectly clear for 
the membership 
of the British 
club to drive 
their ciars 
straight away on 
landing at any 
French _ port 
without any of 
the present vexa- 
tious delay. 


Drivers’ 
Licences. — In 
dealing with the 
authorisation 
which is required 
before one can 
drive in France 
the arrange- 
ments are now 
concluded for the 
whole process of 
obtaining the certificate to be carried out by 
the Englishman in England. Ifone is contem- 
plating a tour in France it is now only neces- 
sary to obtain from the makers of the vehicle 
a certificate that it conforms to the regulations, 
which certificate all French firms keep ready 
and will forward by return, and which, no 
doubt, our own manufacturers will ere long 
provide in the same way, and then to submit 
to the examination which the club shall deem 
necessary to prove competency. The details 
of this will be announced soon. The rest of 
the business the two clubs will manage for 
him, and in due course the Service of Mines 
will transmit the prover permis de conduire 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Official Visitors. —People 


of high © official 
cannot be lightly entertained 
at short notice. The Prime 
for instance, 
beforehand 


position 


Minister, ar- 


ranges months 
whom he will visit when he 
is able to take a rest from 


the cares of office. The visits 


that Mr. Balfour is now 
making to various well-known 
personages were all duly 


arranged for in the early 
autumn and were even noted 
in the daily press. People of 


great distinction in the 
political world are, of course, 
always in considerable de- 
mand, and it is a matter of 
much difficulty to secure their 
presence at a country house. 


Mr. Gladstone often intimated 


six months beforehand his 
intention to favour some 
fortunate personage with a 


visit. Mr. Chamberlain pays 
very few visits, and these are 
as a rule to people whose 
friendship with the Colonial 
Minister is in no way con- 


nected with politics. 


An Exclusive Club.—The 
Yacht 
perhaps, the most exclusive 


Royal Squadron is, 


institution in this country. 
To start with, the entrance 
fee‘of £100 is by far the 
heaviest of any club in the 
United though 
probably the sum would not 


Kingdom, 


be felt by any of the mem- 
bers as they are all of them 
Itis 
also necessary for every aspir- 


extremely wealthy men. 


ing candidate to own a yacht 

of not less than thirty tons register, a condition 
that of necessity somewhat narrows the limit 
of persons seeking admission. Hizh social 
position is by no means a passport into this 
most exclusive club. For instance, at the first 
time of asking Lord Lonsdale and Lord Ash- 
burton were both “pilled.” It is, however, 
open to a rejected candidate to face the ballot 
again, when he may succeed in reversiny the 


original decision of the electors. 


Acting for Lady Currie.—Lady Rodd, the 
wife of Sir Rennell Rodd, first secretary and 
chargé d’affaires (in the absence of Lord 


fe) 
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LADY AUDREY ANSON 


Is the wife of Mr. Henry Anson and sister of the Earl of Harrowby 


Currie) at Rome, has just’ returned to that 
capital for the winter. In the absence of 
Lady Currie the duty of entertaining for the 
embassy will fall on Lady Rodd during this 
season. Lady Rodd, who bears the pretty 
name of Lilias, was one of the Guthries and 
was naturally wel! dowered. She has proved 
her capacity as a hostess already at Cairo, 
where both she and her husband are much 
They have, moreover, a beautiful 
It is quite certain that the 
stately and hospitable traditions of the British 
Embassy at Rome will be well maintained in 


her hands, 


missed. 
house at Rome. 
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The Irish Viceroy.—Lord 
Dudley .is making a. deter- 
mined effort to understand 
Ireland. -He and Lady Dud- 
ley aré taking a motor tour 
through the north of Ireland, 
making Belfast their head- 
The tour will be 
something much more than 


quarters, 


a mere rapid succession of 
visits to interesting localities. 
Lord Dudley will personally 
visit all the poorer localities 
and ascertain for himself the 
conditions of life under which 
the people live. 
these visits may be extended 
to other parts of Ireland, but 
it is essential to the success of 
such tours that they should 
not be conducted in a hurried 
It must be admitted 
that the high officials in the 
Irish administration have as 
a rule but rather a limited 
knowledge of the general 
character and habits of the 
Irish people. Lord Dudley 
is wisely attempting to alter 
this state of affairs, 


Later on 


manner, 


and 
doubtless his reign at Dublin 
Castle will be a success both 
from a political and _ social 
point of view. 


Smart Dinners.—Among 
the past masters in the art of 
dining are Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild and Lord Burton, 
It is not their limitless wealth 
which has gained for them 
but 
intuitive knowledge of. how 


this reputation a rare 
a dinner should be set forth, 
which they 
the most charming manners 


combine with 
and a perfect sense of the duties of hospitality. 
Restaurant dining, of course, nowadays has 
become so much a part of our social life that 
even Mr. Alfred de Rothschild-has entertained 
his guests in that manner, a proceeding that 
some years ago would have seemed to him 
quite an impossibility. Champagne is now 
very much in fashion and is drunk from start 
to finish of dinner. Delicacies out of season 
are, of course, a necessity to a smart dinner, 
and strawberries and green peas in December 
are merely among the incidental expenses of 
entertaining your friends whether you do so 


at a first-class restaurant or at your own house. 
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The Duke of Devonshire’s Grandniece.— 
The little daughter of Lady Moyra Cavendish, 
whose photograph I give on this page, is a 
grandniece of the Duke of Devonshire. Her 
father is Mr. Richard Cavendish, the Duke 
of Devonshire’s nephew, and her mother is a 
half-sister of the Duke of St. Albans. Mr. 
Richard Cavendish’s brother, Mr. Victor 
Cavendish, is, of course, heir-presumptive to 
the Devonshire dukedom. 


A Masked Ball.—On Monday, Decem- 
ber 15, Mrs. Elphinstone Maitland will give 
a grand mask and domino ball at the 
Empress Rooms, Kensington, in aid of funds 
for the West Ham Hospital. Large parties 
have already been organised by the Countess 
of Pembroke, the Countess of Dudley, the 
Countess of Eglinton, the Countess of St- 
Germans, the Countess of Lonsdale, the 
Countess of Lytton, and many other leading 
ladies in society 
who have kindly 
taken upon them- 
selves the respon- 
sibility of patro- 
nising this chari- 
table effort. The 
tickets, which will 
be one guinea 
each, include 
supper and cham- 
pagne. 


Lady Cole- 
brooke. — Dinner 
parties for bridge 
are no longer the 
rage, but at Lady 
Colebrooke’s and 
one or two other 
houses cards still 
follow dessert. 
They cannot, 
therefore, be 
wholly unfashion- 
able since that 
charmingly viva- 
cious little person- 
age, Lady Cole- 
brooke, belongs to 
quite the smartest 
set and is always 
chic and up to 
date. There are 
few who are more 
active in the dis- 
charge of their 
social duties or 
more conversant 
with the whole 
duty of the society 
leader, and there 
are none who dress more becomingly. Lady 
Colebrooke also has travelled and is ambitious, 
and though not always “the first by whom the 
new is tried” is never “the last to lay the old 
aside.” When cycling was fashionable she 
was a noted cyclist; now that the motor car 
is in favour she gets about in a comfortable 
one of her own. Skating, which in these days 
of artificial ice is a perennial distraction for 
the upper ten, of course appeals to her, and 
lovely and graceful she always looks when she 
takes a turn at Prince’s or in Paris. 


The New Tenants of Cobham.— Cobham 
Hall, the fine old Elizabethan seat of the Earl 
cf Darnley, has been let to Mr. H. J. King, 
the wealthy South African who formerly rented 
Easton from Lady Warwick. In Johannes- 
burg before the war he was one of the smartest 
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business men between the chains, and since 
he has been in England he has gone in for 
racing with a fair amount of success. Mrs. 
King is a handsome American who knows 
how to dress; but though very pleasant and 
agreeable is somewhat inclined to be shy and 
retiring and seems to care very little for 
society. They were sorry to turn out of 
Easton as they liked the neighbourhood and 
the neighbourhood rather liked them. 


Going to the Durbar.—Owing to the 
illness of Mrs. Clayton, Mrs. Jack Leslie is 
going out to Delhi in attendance upon the 
Duchess of Connaught. Like her sisters— 
Mrs. George Cornwallis- West and Mrs. 
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MISS BETTY CAVENDISH 
Daughter of Lady Moyra Cavendish 


Moreton Frewen—Mrs, Leslie is a handsome 
American, clever, accomplished, musical, and 
a pronounced social success. When she was 
Miss Blanche Jerome of New York she had 
many suitors, but none who could compare 
with her gallant husband, now Colonel Leslie, 
the only son and heir of that fine old Irish 
gentleman, Sir John Leslie of Glaslough. 
Though so popular in society and so devoted 
to it Mrs. Leslie has a fine family of boys, all 
handsome, and the last of them quite a baby. 


The Hostess of Hendersyde.—There was 
quite a large party at Hendersyde Park last 
week for the Buccleuch hunt ball at Kelso. 
Hendersyde is, of course, the pleasant country 
seat of the well-known sporting baronet, Sir 
Richard Waldie-Griffith, and conta‘ns quite 
an interesting collection of curios and pictures. 
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The hostess of Hendersyde, Lady Waldie- 
Griffith, is also a regular attendant at race 
meetings and generally appears in one of the 
most striking costumes in the enclosure. She 
is a dark, handsome, fresh - complexioned 
Irishwoman, with very nice eyes, and she has 
a thoroughly Irish love for dogs and horses. 
Her father, the late General Irwin, used to 
have a place at Leixlip, where there is 
splendid hunting country, and at one time she 
was much given to riding. Lately she has 
preferrcd driving, and takes a great pride in 
her carriage horses, which are really magni- 
ficent. There are no children to look after, 
but Lady Waldie-Griffith takest a keen personal 
interest in household affairs and makes a 
charming hostess. 


A Talented Family.—The theatrical gift 
certainly runs in Lord Norton’s family. His 
two younger sons, then ‘known as “ Old and 
Young Adderley 
of the House” 
(now as the Hons. 
and Revs. R. E. 
and J. G. Adder- 
ley), were mainly 
instrumental — in 
bringing about 
the revival of the 
drama at Oxford 
by helping to 
found the Philo- 
thespian Club and 
taking part in 
many perform- 
ances, The 
buskin has de- 
scended to the 
next generation. 
Their nieces, the 
Misses Muriel and 
Ruth Adderley, 
are quite as keen 
and as_ talented 
as their uncles. 
The second is 
probably the 
cleverest but the 
first is the most 
dignified. She 
looks very stately 
as Olivia in 
Twelfth Night. 
With the help of 
their aunt, Miss 
Adderley, who is 
a capital organ- 
iser, they now and 
again enliven 
Hams Hall with 
the drama. 


Lafayette 


The Radical Hostess.—The Marchioness 
of Breadalbane has a peculiar interest in 
politics because she is the most important 
hostess among the Opposition ladies, and is 
always ready to entertain well and lavishly. 
She is not only a marchioness, but a duke’s 
daughter as well, being the daughter of the 
late Duke of Montrose, and the contrast 
between her rank and descent and that of 
some of her political guests is often quaint 
and sometimes’ amusing. Oddly enough, as 
a girl she was a great pet of Lord Beacons- 
field, and he had a high opinion of her poetic 
gift. In fact, if she had cultivated the latter 
with a view to success she might have 
attained a higher place in literature than 
her sister, Lady Violet Greviile. Angling is 
her favourite amusement, at which she is 
expert, 
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The Earls of Erroll.—The picture of Lady 
Kilmarnock with her little son, who will one 
day be the Earl of Erroll, recalls the fact that 
the present Earl of Erroll is the great-grand- 
son of William IV., and° therefore a near 
kinsman of the King. The Errolls are an 
exceedingly old family who have figured very 
largely in the history of the north-east of 
Scotland, where their home on the edge of 
the rock, Slains, is one of the most remarkable 
eyries in the kingdom. The earl, who has 
spent his life in the army, is the first subject 
in Scotland after the blood royal. His mother 
was a great personal friend of the late Quzen. 
His son, Lord Kilmarnock, for whom the late 
Queen stood sponsor, is keen 
on amateur acting, and he 
wrote a little play a year or 
two ago which was produced 
at the Queen’s Hall. 


The Mackenzies of Glen- 
muick.—The Mackenzies, 
according to Burke, are de- 
scended from the Mackenzies 
of Suddie in the county of 
Ross. Certain it is that a 
more immediate ancestor was 
a hatter in Aberdeen. The 
latu baronet, however, made 
a fortune in indigo and 
bought Glenmuick, where as 
next-door neighbour to the 
Queen he became a great 
figure on Deeside. Sir James 
was a curious old man, and 
there are many stories about 
his eccentricities still told on 
Deeside. The present 
baronet has turned out a 
most admirable landlord ; his 
eldest son is in the Blues. 
Lady Mackenzie herself is 
one of the thirteen children 
of the late Mr. Duncan 
Davidson of Tulloch near 
Dingwall, who was married 
five times. Curiously enough 
her mother was a Mackenzie, 
her brother married a Mac- 
kenzie, and her nephew, the 
present laird, married a 
Mackenzie. 


The Sirdar at Assouan.— 
Sir Reginald Wingate, who 
will be a most prominent 
person at the opening of the 
great dam, is somewhat short 
of stature, well-built with 
square shoulders, and 
decidedly good-looking. He 
has a small moustache, curly 
hair, and an expression of 
great decision. He is a 
wonderful linguist, and among 
other points is said to have 
learnt Arabic in the shortest 
time on record. If Lord Kitchener had not 
already taken the motto of ‘“ Thorough” 
Wingate might have adopted it, for he isa 
tremendous worker and works his men as 
hard as “ K. of K.” himself. In fact, there is 
no doubt that “ K. of K.” found in Wingate’s 
talents for work an excuse for his unpardon- 
able crime in committing matrimony. 
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The Sirdar’s Wife.—Lady Wingate is the 
sister of Sit Leslie Rundle, so she is doubly 
connected with the heroes of the Soudan. 
She is of the Zetite order, active, lively, pretty 
—altogether a charming little woman. She 
has entered with spirit into the duties of her 


HER 
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position at Cairo, and her entertainments are 
as much sought after as those of the Khedive 
and Lady Cromer. Annually, too, she ar- 
ranges a picnic visit to Khartoum for English 
friends who are staying in Egypt, and these 
are described as done in perfect style. Cheer- 
ful as she is she has known great anxiety 
during the years of the Soudanese wars, when 
she waited at home dreading what news the 
next telegram might bring forth. 
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LADY ALLAN MACKENZIE OF GLENMUICK, LADY KILMARNOCK, 
THE FUTURE EARL OF ERROLL 


INFANT SON, 


Lady of Highclere.—Lady Carnarvon is 
the daughter of Mrs. Frederick Wombwell, who 
was zée Mdlle. Boyer, and is well known in 
both London and Paris. Both mother and 
daughter are handsome, each in their own 
way. Lady Carnarvon is petite and piguante. 
She has to a certain extent been adopted by 
the Rothschild family and received from them 
most magnificent presents on her marriage, 
which was given with great splendour from 
Lansdowne House, hired for the occasion. 
Since then Lady Carnarvon has developed into 
a notable hostess, has entertained the King 
(then Prince) at Highclere, and will probably 
soon have the honour again. 
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Lord Carnarvon and Highclere.—The 
Highclere coverts are limited in s‘ze but they 
are so lavishly stocked and carefully preserved 
that they usually yield large, bags. Lord 
Carnarvon is quite ready to spend a fortune 
on sport and he is an excellent shot, whether 
at the pheasants in the coverts or at the blue 
rocks from the traps at Monte Carlo. He has 
shot game all over the world and has helped 
to compile big bags in the teeming coverts of 
Norfolk. Highclere is a fine castellated 
building standing on a hill in a well-wooded 
park. It is full of curios, one of the most 
interesting of which is the chair in which 
Napoleon I. signed his abdication at 
Fontainebleau. This was 
bought by Lord Carnaryon’s 
grandfather. 


Town and Country: a 
Contrast.—There is quite an 
amusing contrast between Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell and 
his brother, Lord Antrim. 
Sir Schomberg is of the Court 
courtly ; Lord Antrim is like 
a burly country squire. Sir 
Schomberg has a_ quick, 
snappy way of talking; Lord 
Antrim ‘speaks more delibe- 
rately and rather affects a 


north-country burr. Sir 
Schomberg wears a_ trim 
moustache and_ imperial; 


Lord Antrim evidently thinks 
man’s glory is his beard, and 
wears hisin full. Sir Schom- 
berg is so obviously tailored 
in Bond Street that wicked 
persons behind his back call 
him the “masher”; Lord 
Antrim goes to cattle fairs 
with a big plaid shawl round 
his shoulders and dresses so 
carelessly that a Frenchman 
with some regard for appear- 
ances refused to believe he 
was a lord atall. Sir Schom- 
berg seeks official distinction 
and would willingly convert 
the family acres into game 
preserves or deer forests ; Lord 
Antrim prefers the triumphs 
and honest gains of stock-rais- 
ing, and for aught | know may 
have already turned the gar- 
dens and terraces of the ances- ° 
tral home into a cattle run so 
that the great fat beasts may 
come right up and rub their 
shoulders against the draw- 
ing-room windows. 


A Correction.—A member 
of Pratt’s informs me that 
a paragraph which | pub- 
lished concerning that famous 
club in the issue of Novem- 
ber 19 contains several inaccuracies. The 
Mr. Pratt from whom the club takes its 
name was never a Chef in the service of the 
late Duke of Beaufort. Nor is it a fact, as 
stated in the paragraph, that members are 
elected by the whole club. I am exceedingly 
sorry if I have unwittingly given pain to any of 
the late Mr. Pratt’s family, and I only assure 
my correspondent that the paragraph in ques- 
tion was supplied by a contributor whom I have 
hitherto found to be exceptionally accurate 
and well-informed. Had I had the slightest 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the paragraph 
I need hardly say that I should, of course, not 
have published it. 
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Changes at Windsor Castle.—When the 
state apartments are opened again to the 
public at Christmas-time (or as_soon after as 
possible) it will be found that some impor- 
tant additions have been made to the suites 
which are exhibited. Mr. Guy Laking, the 
custodian of the King’s armour, has been 
busy selecting, classifying, and superintending 
the cleaning and fitting-up of a great many 
more pieces of the enormous collection’ of 
arms and armour which the Crown possesses. 
A good number of these are being placed in 
the state entrance hall ‘and the lower part 
of the grand staircase—all, of which will be 
added to the portions shown’ to the public. 
The state entrance will, of course, . be 
closed, admission being gained from the 
North Terrace through George IV. Tower. 
What is known as the North Corridor, which 
lies between the grand reception-room and 
the state dining-room, will also be thrown 
open. It is a spacious apartment which looks 
out on the North Terrace and Eton and forms: 
an approach to St. George’s Hall and the 
Waterloo Chamber from the private apart- 
ments. 


The Queen—God Bless Her !—On Mon- 
day the Queen celebrated her fifty-eighth 
birthday. No one would think it to look at 
her ; she is, indeed, a marvel of perpetual 
youth. Of course, the slight graceful figure 
and the delicate small features are an immense 
help to this effect. If her Majesty had grown 
stout, as so many ladies do when they have 
passed their fiftieth year, the result would 
have been different no doubt. We see this 
in the King’s sisters, who are all younger than 
the Queen — Princess Henry of Battenberg 
many years younger—and yet on a hasty 
inspection look far older than her Majesty. 
This is owing to their more matronly figures. 


“Granny and the Baby.” — The most 
popular picture of the Queen is that which is 
called “ Granny and the Baby,” which repre- 
sents her Majesty with Prince Eward in her 
arms. This was published only a few years 
ago. In it the Queen does not look in the 
‘least bit like a grandmother—or at any rate, 


A BIG RABBIT 


‘““SHOOT ” 


The names of the group, reading from left to right, are: 
Guards; Sir Leslie Falkiner, Bart.; Lord Rosmead; Sir C. C. de Crespigny, Bart. ; 
C. de Crespigny, D.S.O., 2nd Life Guards; M. C. du Cane; Colonel tHolroyd. 

Crespigny; Miss Ramsay; Mrs. du Cane; Colonel Crole Wyndham, C.B. ; 
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only like “the Baby’s Grandmother ” of Mrs. 
Walford’s delightful story—and it is no exagge- 
ration to say that the picture does not flatter 
her in the least even at the present day. 
This perennial youth is the mere remarkable 
because her Majesty has known great sorrows, 
which age ordinary people more than any 
other cause. Yet there is little to choose 
between the representations of her as a grand 
mother and in the earlier picture of her asa 
young mother carrying her eldest baby pick-a- 
back. 


The Queen’s Wear.—It is a fact that the 
Queen almost invariably wears materials of 
English make in some form or another. Of 
cou'se she gets rich gowns from Parisian 
makers, but in many ways she employs 
English work, and the Parisian makers 
know that the surest way to please her most 
is to utilise English (which includes Irish, 
Welsh, and Scotch) materials wherever pos- 
sible in their creations. Irish and British 
silks, Scotch homespuns and tweeds, Welsh 
flannels, and Irish laces are among the 
articles which she uses largely. The Irish 
Distr: ssed Ladies Industries, the Irish Cottage 
Industries, the Welsh Home Industries, and 
the associations for the encouragement of the 
manufacture of various kinds of tweeds as a 
cottage industry have also been extensively 
patronised and encouraged by her Majesty, 
who has bought largely and requested per- 
sonal friends not only to buy but to insist on 
the materials being used where possible by 
their costumiers. To her Majesty’s efforts is 
largely due the fact that the beautiful soft 
Irish laces are now so very much used in 
gala costumes by so many of the fair sex. 
The industry of Buckinghamshire lace- 
making, revived by the efforts of the Duchess 
of Buckingham, was at once patronised by the 
Queen (as Princess of Wales) and she has 
several fine pieces. 


AT CHAMPION LODGE, SIR CLAUDE CRESPIGNY’S SHOOTING LODGE 
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Front row—Miss McKerrell ; 
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The King’s Mysterious Guard.—During 
his recent journeys to and from  Sand- 
ringham, London, and Windsor it would have 
been said that but for the guards of honour, 
the few police who kept the way, and the 
actual suite his Majesty was perfectly un- 
attended and unprotected; also that this 
could not be done without serious danger in 
any other country. And it is quite true that 
the King travels and moves with less precau- 
tions than any of his brother monarchs, but 
asa matter of fact he- is not quite so unpro- 
tected as may seem. Wherever he goes he 
is surrounded by a most perfect network of 
protection. This is a body of picked detectives 
in plain clothes who act as scouts, outposts, 
and sentries. It is their business to investigate 
in advance, to mingle in the crowd, to hear 
what may be said, to keep a look-out for 
suspicious characters, and arrange that they 
should summarily be moved on by the regular 
police. It is their business also to remain 
unknown and unobserved, to conceal their 
presence and purpose even from the King, to 
contrive not to become well known on the 
routes on which they constantly travel, and 
above all to put off all the professional signs 
which speak so clearly to the criminal classes. 
It is hard work but—unlike the duties of the 
private guards of the Czar and the German 
Emperor—not dangerous. 


Hostess of Didlington.—Lady Amherst 
of Hackney has within three successive 
weeks played the hostess quite recently to 
the Prince of Wales, Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, and the King of Portugal. But 
Didlington is a place of royal visits, and both 
the Prince and Princess have often been 
there before. It is curious to compare the 
lists of the other guests at the Prince’s first 
and latest visits. As .a matter of fact no 
name but his own appears on both lists ; 
even the equerries are different. Lady 
Amherst, who is a born hostess, is the 
daughter and heiress of the late Admiral 
Mitford, and so is the head of the extensive 
family of Mitford of Mitford. She is famous 
for her efforts in the cause of charity. 


IN MALDON, ESSEX 


Back row—Mr. C. Fisher Rowe, Grenadier Guards; Mr. Raoul C. de Crespigny, Grenadier : 
General French, C.B., R.M.A.; Miss Webster; Miss Brooks; Captain ) 


General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C.; 
Mrs. Townsend 


Lady de 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


By Adrian Ross. 


Or of the greatest preservers of peace has just passed away. 

The late Herr Krupp was the head of one of the most influential 
peace societies in the world, though he did not call it by that name. 
All the same, there would probably have been many more wars in 
the world but for th2 beneficent, if hardly disinterested, labours of 
Herr Krupp. Were two naval nations snarling at each other, 
Krupp supplied an armour-plate that would shut out any shells from 
the vitals of an ironclad. But before the richer nation could make 
use of this superiority, Krupp had perfected a new gun or shell to 
smash even his latest plate, and the fortune of a future naval war 
was more uncertain than ever. Again, a big rich state might be 
threatening a smaller and poorer Power. Here Krupp came in 
again, and for what sum the weaker state could afford gave it the 
very best and latest armament, just as he would have done to the 
opponent. And as the South African War has taught us, the 
improvement in weapons is all in favour of the weaker side, for it 
increases the volume of fire that can be kept up and the space that 
can be defended by a small number of men. 


he end of military invent’on will be the discovery of some fright- 
fully deadly explosive or poisonous gas which will destroy all 
life within a large radius—something like the “black smoke” of 
Mr. Wells’s Martians. Probably civilised states will engage not to 
use such a weapon in ordinary warfare, but in the last resort seif- 
preservation will be stronger than any convention. France will 
store the new weapon for use on an invader near Paris and Germany 
will have it ready outside Berlin. Then no war can be prosecuted 
to a decisive issue, and wars will therefore be dropped. 


Undoubtedly the trend of opinion is towards reliance on a highly- 

trained professional army rather than on great masses of 
conscripts for offensive warfare. For defence, however, owing to the 
great advantage of the defensive with modern weapons, numbers 
are still needed. The daring Frenchman who ventured to acknow- 
ledse and even exaggerate the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon in 
practical life has proposed the solution towards which we are tending 
from the opposite side. He would have all men trained for one year 
to give them a tincture of discipline and soldiership, and a standing 
volunteer army, well paid and highly trained, which would be used 
alone for small wars or distant expeditions, but in case of invasion 
could furnish the veteran skeleton, to be clothed with flesh by calling 
the whole male population to arms. Every student of the Napoleonic 
and other modern wars knows how soon a seasoned body of officers 
and sergeants can make soldiers of even raw recruits. This would 
make any state strong for defence and weak for offence, and 
therefore would tend to perpetuate peace. 


eanwhile, the cost and complexity and uncertainty of our 
armaments is the best deterrent from war, and to strengthen 
these checks Herr Krupp and similar manufacturers have always 


been working with p:aiseworthy zeal. They are the true peace- 


makers. 
A clergyman’s a man of peace 
(When nobody attacks him) ; 
His preachings cannot make war cease 
Like modern Vickers-Maxim. 


Our navies never fire a shot 
To gladden their admirers ; 

We can’t be sure that they have got 
The very best quick-firers! 


Two jarring nations always try 
Their difference to stifle, 

For neither of them likes to buy 
A new reportless rifle. 


In peace alone can any state 
The cost of arms recoup, 

And infant wars, tefore they’re great, 
Are choked to death by Krupp! 


he particulars of a recent case of cruelty toa child make one 
doubt whether the methods of the British law are not some- 
what too mild and civilised on occasion. In the United States a 
similar case, at any rate in the wilder West, would probably have 
resulted in a modified lynching, in which a disguised body of 
respectable citizens would have admonished the accused parties 
with “a little twig” of the bickory tree. Such an act is, of course, 
an evidence of imperfect institutions ; it partakes too much of the 
“wild justice” of the barbaric world to be safe, not to mention that 
it is frequently exercised on the wrong persons. Still, as a deterrent 
from future offences and an expression of the disapproval of society 
the hickory twig has advantages over a nominal fine exacted by an 
apologetic judge. Even the well connected sometimes need to be 
well corrected. 
The jury said “ Guilty”; the judge cleared his throat, 
Reporters were eager the sentence to note, 


While thus in the proper professional chant 
He spoke to a Cabinet Minister’s aunt, 


“Dear madam, it causes me sorrow to say 
The jurymen think you behaved in a way 
In which they declare parents mustn’t and shan’t. 
It’s hard on a Cabinet Minister’s aunt! 


“ They think stinging nettles you oughtn’t to use, 
Nor yet your own infant to beat and to bruise 
With what you describe as a twig of a plant. 
It’s wrong in a Cabinet Minister’s aunt! 


“The jurymen’s verdict, of course, must be mine, 
And so I must ask for a nominal fine. 
I cannot do more for you—really, I can’t, 
Though you are a Cabinet Minister's aunt.” 
At least I saw in a paper a report that the lady in question was the 
aunt of a Minister. If the report was inaccurate I congratulate the 


Minister. 


t seems pretty certain that Signor Marconi has succeeded in 
wirelessing across the Atlantic. No doubt the method will 

be improved till we may be able to send messages half round the 
globe. But the thought of where the messages may go is somewhat 
disheartening, for electric waves cannot be levelled with accuracy 
at a particular point. We are promised that in time the trans- 
m tting and receiving instruments will be “tuned” to each other ; 
but even then there is the possibility of having some other instrument 
tuned to the same vibrations. In fact, sending a message by 
wireless telegraphy may be taken as equivalent to publication, Tle 
romances of the future, and more especially the short stories in the 
cheap magazines, will deal largely with intercepted secrets. The 
villain will bribe the heroine’s electricians to tell him the length of 
the waves by which the heroine corresponds with the hero. He will 
then intercept their loving talk, becoming even more ofa villain with 
baffled jealousy, and after the hero has been called away will, 
perhaps with a Marconic smile, get his own electrician (the low- 
comedy villain) to transmit a funny story from the Pivzk’Un of the 
future. Naturally the engagement will be broken off, the heroine 
being an idiot and unable either to tolerate a story inclined at never 
so slight an angle to the horizontal or to grasp the fact that she 
may possibly have got a message sent by another man or intended 
for another woman. But that is quite good enough for the sixpenny 
and threepenny, or sixpenny and two and two-fifth penny magazines of 
the future. For decimal coinage will be adopted by then, no doubt. 
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NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 


A Historic Hunt.—The Belvoir is one of the most famous as 
well as most fashionable of hunts. Its traditions date back to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Like all historic packs the stag 
was their earliest chase. The foxhounds were established in the 
days of the 3rd Duke of Rutland, who died in 1779 at the advanced 
age of eighty-three, and from that time until 1896 the mastership has 
almost always been held by the reigning Duke of Rutland. 


The Present Master.—Six years ago the destinies of the hunt 
passed into the hands of the pres-nt master, Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
Bart., of Woolsthorpe, Grantham. At that time he was the youngest 


Waiting while the hounds draw 


master of foxhounds in the 
kingdom, for he took up 
the reins at the age of 
thirty—no light task for a 
young man in a historic 
hunt like the Belvoir. Sir 
Gilbert is the son of the 
late Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
J.P., rst baronet. He was 
educated at Eton, and 
very early gained experi- 
ence in hunting under that 
most popular master of 
foxhounds, the late Cap- 
tain Park Yates of the 
North Cheshire, and that 
famous master of the art 
of hunting and horse-breeder, the late John Jones, huntsman for 
many years to Captain Yates. Sir Gilbert is widely knownasa 
horse-breeder, and is a frequent and eminently successful exhibitor 
at shows. He has won many prizes with brood mares, hunters, 
hackneys, ponies, and harness horses. In fact, he shows pretty 
well every class of stock. 


Mrs. Knowles, Miss Reid, and 
Mrs. Tenison 


The Belvoir Country.—The Belvoir hunts over some of the 
finest grass country in England. It includes in its range such 
centres as Melton Mowbray and Grantham. Melton Mowbray 
may be considered the metropolis of the fox-hunting world, for 
Leicestershire, rich in glorious grazing grounds, has for a century 
been looked upon as the premier county. “No country,” says 
Brooksby, ‘ presents a greater variety in itself than the Belvoir. 
Within its confines you may ride over small grass meadows, 
broad grazing grounds, light heath, and heavy plough.” Grant- 
ham, the most central point of the hunt, is a trim little town easily 
accessible from London. Six miles off stands Belvoir Castle, and all 
the best meets are within a radius of some dozen miles. Many 
dwellers in the Belvoir country have lately been on the line of a hare 
as well asa fox, following on alternate days the scarlet uniform of 
the foxhounds and the green coats of the Marquis of Exeter’s harriers. 


The Belvoir Hound.—But it is for its famous breed of hounds 
that the Belvoir is most celebrated. It is a tradition of the hunt that 
there are no such beautiful hounds anywhere, certainly none of such 
pure and direct pedigree. The pure Belvoir hound has the black 
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“ saddle-mark ” on his back, a ‘* Belvoir ” tan head, while the ground- 
work of the skin is purest white. Such is the uniformity of the 
colour and so wonderfully even are they in marking and contour that 
it would puzzle an outsider to understand how the kennel men can 
ever learn to distinguish the various hounds by name. 


Foxhunter and Author.—Among those who have been out with 
the Belvoir this season is Mr. J. Otho Paget, who is not only a good 
man to hounds but is known by the general public as an expert 
writer on the sport and as editor of the Haddon Hall library edition 
of Hunting, which ranks as a standard work on the subject. He is 
the son of Mr. L. A. Paget, J.P., of Thorpe Satchville Hall, Melton 
Mowbray, and for the past twelve years he has hunted regularly with 
the Quorn and Cottesmore as well as the Belvoir Hounds. In 1891 
he started a pack of foot beagles at Thorpe Satchville and has 
hunted them two days a week during the season ever since. 
Mr. Paget is frequently out four days a week fox-hunting, so that 
his time in the winter is pretty well occupied. In the summer he 
devotes himself to farming and literature. He also goes in for 
breeding beagles. The half-guinea edition of Peter Beckford’s 
Thoughts on Hunting which he edited contains some valuable notes 
and comments as weil as an excellent introduction on Beckford 
himself. Mr. Paget is very popular in Leicestershire both with land- 
owners and farmers. He 
has certainly done much for 
sport in the county. 


Sporting Ireland (?)— 
The policy of the United 
Irish League in stopping 
hunting in many districts is 
one of those silly short- 
sighted actions characteristic 
of the muddle-headed poli- 
ticians who are responsible 
for it. To any reasonable 
being the idea of confusing 
sport with politics is most 
ridiculous, and on any 
showing hunting must be 
good for the country. Each 


Bringing up the hounds 
WITH THE BELVOIR HUNT 


succeeding season more English visitors have discovered the attrac- 
tions of hunting in Ireland with its grand stretches of grass country, 
and consequently a great deal of money has been introduced into 
the country. And now visitors and money are to be driven out on 
account of the action of the league. The most exasperating part 
of it all is that the farmers and labourers are as a rule friendly enough 
to the sport, but th y are thoroughly cowed by the professional 
agitators and dread the application of the boycott of the league. 
Hence hounds are poisoned, horsemen attacked, and all kinds of 
outrages committed. That this should happen in Ireland— the fox- 
hunter’s paradise ” as it has been called—is surely the height ofirony. 


ere eATHeET. 


Current Games, 


R. H. DUNDAS 
Captain of the Eton Collegers 


St. Andrew’s Day. — As the festival 
of St. Andrew fell this year on a Sunday 
Eton’s annual football celebration had to take 
place a day earlier. A. F. Lambert, who leads 
the Oppidans at the wall, like his immediate 
predecessor, the Hon. S, W. Lyttelton, comes 
of a sporting stock. Like Lyttelton, too, 
Lambert is keeper of the field as well as 
keeper of Oppidan wall and mixed wall, which 
latter denotes the combined eleven made up 
from Oppidans and Collegers after the match 
on St. Andrew’s Day. A hard-working long 
behind as well as a heavy charger and sure 
volley he represents the best type of the Eton 
back in the field game. He is, too, 
a good cricketer as becomes a member 
of a cricketing family. This year he 
just missed a place in the college 
cricket eleven, of which with ordinary 
luck he ought to be assured next 
season. 


Collegers v. Oppidans.—St. An- 
drew’s Day is a great day—the 
greatest of days, in fact—in the foot- 
ball calendar at Eton College, as 
every person professing to be well- 
informed on subjects Etonian knows 
well. The stroke of noon sees the 
beginning of the historic match at the 
wall in which the Oppidans and the 
Collegers meet as they have met year 
after year for generations on the 
narrow strip of ground—only 20 ft. in 
width—bounded on the one side by 
the wall, which divides the playing 
fields from the Slough road and gives 
its name to the peculiar type of foot- 
ball known as the “ Eton wall game.” 
The afterngon is set apart for the 
annual match between Oxford Eto- 
nians and Cambridge Etonians so 
that justice is done to both the two styles 
of football popular at Eton. 


Bright Billiards.\—The annual billiard 
handicap on the American system at Thur- 
ston’s in Leicester Square proved very popular 
with the general public ; neither in the morning 
nor the evening were there many empty seats 
to be seen. Stevenson was the scratch man 
and each heat was 500 up. These shorter 
games are a distinct improvement on the 
dreary affairs of 18,000 up, which, however 
popular as a novelty when they were first 
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introduced by Roberts, are now intensely 
wearisome to the public. Most of the players 
in the American tournament apparently came 
to the conclusion that in these shorter contests 
the all-round game plays best, and hence the 
spectators were treated to some variety from 
the interminable top of the table game which 
in the hands of such experts as Stephenson is 
almost as monotonous as the discarded spot 
stroke. The tournament was finally won by 
Harverson after a tie with Reece. The level- 
ling-up process has been proceeding so rapidly 
among professionals of late years that Stephen- 
son was possibly handicapped too heavily 
in being called on to give a start of 150 
in 500 to players of the class of Cook and 
Harverson. : 


Cambridge v. Middlesex.—It was some- 
thing in the nature of an expeiiment in county 
football for Cambridge University to meet 
Middlesex, but the experiment was justified 
by the success that attended it. It was an 
excellent game all through, and on the whole 
Middlesex were unlucky in being beaten by 
two goals to one. For years past it has been 
the custom to play’ county matches in mid- 
week, but the change to Saturday answered 
so well as far as the spectators were concerned 
that in the future it is probable that county 
fixtures will be played on a Saturday when- 
ever this is pcacticable. Cambridge are not a 


great eleven, but they possess a most useful 
half-back line and their forwards have at any 
rate the merit of going straight for goal. 


P. F. WARNER 


Who is acting as captain of the English team of cricketers during 


Lord Hawke’s absence 


The Frost that Failed.—The seasonable 
cold snap of the past fortnight which some of 
the newspapers have been striving to convert 
into a boom was cold enough to stop only 
one important football match, viz., Cam- 
bridge v. London Scottish, which should have 
been played at Cambridge last Saturday week 
but had to be abandoned owing to the state 
of the ground. Footballers are, as a rule, 
practical men, and harrowing. yarns of the 
deadly effects of the early frosts have no par- 
ticular interest for them as long as the said 
frost does not harden football pitches. Asa 
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Pastimes. 


A. F. LAMBERT 
Captain of the Oppidans 


matter of fact the enemy the footballer most 
dreads is the fog. I remember seeing a match 
at Wolverhampton in 1894 when snow fell 
from start to finish and a hurricane demolished 
one of the stands, but the time was not cur- 
tailed by a single minute nor did the players 
appear to suffer any great inconvenience. 1} 
suppose everyone has heard the story of the 
famous match at Queen’s, which after ten 
minutes was abandoned owing to the fog. 
After the players had finished dressing and 
were leaving the ground one of the goal- 
keepers was found standing between the 
posts under the impression that the game was 
still proceeding and that bis oppo- 
nents’ goal was undergoing a severe 
and lengthy bomibardment. 


The Leek and the Shamrock.— 
The match at Queen’s between the 
London Welshmen and Irishmen was 
rather more Irish than Welsh, a 
result mainly due to the effervescence 
of R. S. V. Dyas, the Irish captain. 
A word of encouragement or reproof 
from the captain is no doubt useful 
at times, but the continuous stream 
of forceful oratory which poured from 
Mr. Dyas seemed a little out of 
place. However, as his eloquence 
certainly amused the spectators and 
did not appreciably disconcert the 
players no great harm was done. 


The C.U.B.C.—There are ap- 
parently but two vacancies in the 
Cambridge ’Varsity eight, as all will 
be eligible excepting T. Drysdale and 
F.J. Escombe. For some days the 
authorities have had their crews out, 
but of course only two will take part 
in the race, At present R. A. Nelson 
of Peterhouse and C, L, Fortescue of 
Christ’s are the only two who took part in 
the race last year. 


An Unlucky Accident.—J. Daniell, who 
was absent from the Richmond and Black- 
heath match owing to an injury, met with a 
slight accident while taking part in a game of 
Soccer. Many Rugby players, of course, are 
in the habit of keeping themselves in con- 
dition by playing Association, but the habit is 
not without its drawbacks. Injuries at Soccer 
are in nine cases out of ten not due to a kick 
but to a strained or twisted joint owing to a 
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player endeavouring to turn too rapidly. I do 
not know whether Mr. Daniell’s injury was of 
this nature, but it is a fact that Rugby players 
far more frequently injure themselves in an 
Association game than those who regularlv 
play the dribbling code. 


Amateurs and Internationals.—Afropos 
of something I said last week about the 
absence of the amateur element from the 
English team against Scotland last season 
and the probability of not more than one 
amateur being included in the English ranks 
this season, a correspondent points out that 
a serious diminution in interest in the 
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amateurs to enforce their claim by the un- 
doubted excellence of their play. Mr. G. O. 
Smith considers that the falling off of high- 
class Association players at the universities is 
bound in the long run to injure the playing 
strength of the Corinthians. My answer to 
this would be, enlarge the Corinthian net and 
bring in other than ’varsity men. Rightly or 
wrongly the assumption among the authorities 
is that the best of amateurism is to be found 
in the Corinthian ranks, and if the Corinthians 
cannot supply players up to international form 
it is useless to look for amateurs of sufficient 
classelsewhere. I am not at all sure that this 
assumption is correct, but it certainly exists. 


i 


RACING UNDER DIFFICULTIES-AN UMBRELLA DAY AT MANCHESTER 


England v. Scotland match will unquestion- 
ably follow if the English team is to be 
entirely professional. At present the inter- 
national matches between England and Scot- 
land and the matches between the English 
and Scottish Leagues are regarded as fixtures 
quite apart, because the teams for the two 
matches, have hitherto been differently com- 
posed. Once, however, the amateur element 
vanishes the chances are that the English team 
for the inter-league and the international 
matches will be one and the same eleven, and 
consequently one match will merely be a 
replica of the other. This is an obvious 
danger, and the only remedy for it is for 


From Back to Centre.—The old Oxford 
and Corinthian back, W. Blackburn, is now 
playing centre-forward for Oxford City. It is 
a somewhat curious coincidence that the 
experiment of going from back to centre- 
forward should have been tried simultaneously 
by two Corinthians—Fry and Blackburn. 
Mr. Blackburn, like C. B. Raikes, took orders 
almost immediately after leaving Oxford, and 
like Raikes his football career with the 
Corinthians was very brief. He was an 
admirable back who had modelled his style 
on that of W. J. Oakley, and his services 
would be of immense value to the Corinthians 
at the present moment. 


Dies A TCR 


Wanderers on Tour.—The Dublin Wan- 
derers, who have just finished a short tour in 
England, played a typically Irish game. 
Their backs did not display any great amount 
of skill or finesse, but the rushes’ of their 
forwards were often irresistible. Against 
Richmond they found the conditions in which 
they revel, slippery turf and a greasy ball, and 
their forwards never gave the Richmond backs 
a chance of starting. 


The Popularity of the Villa.—The enor- 
mous crowds which still flock to the Aston 
ground are a tribute to the extraordinary 
popularity of the Villa. There is probably no 
other club in the League which in the face of 
such a run of ill success as the Villa has had 
this season could still have retained the affec- 
tion of its followers to such a degree. When 
West Bromwich and the Villa met some weeks 
ago 50,000 spectators gathered to see the 
match, a record attendance for the Aston 
ground. Of course, the local rivalry existing 
between the two clubs and the wonderful 
improvement of West Bromwich were a special 
attraction, Making all allowance for these 
facts the ill-fortune of the Villa has not 
affected its drawing powers in anything like 
the same way that failure would have affected 
the gate in the case of otherclubs. This is 
lucky for the Villa, as though they are one of 
the wealthiest clubs in the League their 
expenses are enormous. 


Ranji and Sussex.—Towards the end of 
last cricket season it was an open secret that 
acertain amount of friction had arisen between 
Ranji and the Sussex committee, but this was 
certainly not sufficient to justify the assertion 
in some provincial papers that the Indian 
prince had determined to sever his connection 
with the county with which he has so long 
been connected. Last week matters were 
brought to a head by a telegram from Ranji 
to the Daily Express, in which he stated that 
it was absolutely untrue that he was forsaking 
Sussex. Ranji is not an Englishman, and it 
is impossible that in all respects his ways 
should be our ways, but he is a magnificent 
cricketer and a good sportsman, and it would 
be an untold loss to the game if anything 
were to occur to keep him out of the cricket 
field next season. Against the Australians 
last summer he failed to come off, but he 
sinned in some excellent company, and there 
are not the slightest grounds for supposing 
that he has permanently lost his unrivalled 
skill, which is at once the envy of all batsmen 
and the despair of all bowlers. 


RICHMOND vy. 


BLACKHEATH—A LINE-OUT 
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LHE TATLER 


“MAINLY ABOUT PEOPLE” 


By 


Flying-machine Men 
lying machines are the sport of the future. 
For the moment motor-carring hap- 


pens to be the amusement that appeals to the 


ML 


(| 


THE DUSTMAN 


wealthy, but there is little doubt it will soon 
be flying machines, and motor cars will be 
23d. 

It so happens that at present there is only 
one survivor of the devotees of this sport. 
Curiously he is a South American, Doubtless 
he was attracted to the business by the 
fascinating thought of being able to create a 
thousand revolutions a minute. 

By the bye, flying-machine men will always 
be popular with our newspapers as it is pos- 
sible to refer to the plucky balloonist as an 
“intrepid aeronaut.” 


The Dustman 
Somehow one would feel annoyed if one’s 
favourite sister got engaged to a Dustman. 
Yet for the life of me I cannot think why ; 
maybe it is the unbecoming hat. 


Walter Emanuel. 


The Conversionist 


Old women of both sexes are very fond of 
trying to convert people. There is not room 
in our public asylums for everyone, and so 
many thousands of pounds are subscribed 
every year for this object. 

The Conversionists are especially fond of 
trying to convert Jews to Christianity. 
Several Societies with salaried officials have 
been founded with this object, and it has been 
calculated from the number of conversions 
that the exact cost of making an indifferent 
Christian of a bad Jew is £20,000. 


also been calculated that this sum would have 


It has 


fed quite a number of starving people. But 
then there has not yet arisen a Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the 
Christians. 


The Jews really enjoy the fun, and there 
are always a few who have no compunction 
in taking the Societies’ money, which is very 
naughty of them. The Societies’ baptisms 
are most popular in the summer, as the 
trickling of the cold water down the nape of 
the neck is said.to have a most refreshing 
effect. 

The Societies are constantly asking for 
more funds, and get them. The logic of their 
appeals is, indeed, irresistible. “ The Christian 
poor in the East-end,” 
say they, “get drunk 
and beat their wives and 
children. The Jewish 3 bes 
poor are abstinent and 
are kind to their wives 
and children. 
will you help us turn the 
Jews into Christians ?” 


Please 


Drinkers 

Drink will prove to 
the dullest intellect that 
the World really does go 
round. Its educational 
value ends there. 

The Drinker has an 
He 
tries to stand with one 
foot on the earth and 
the other in heaven, and 


impossible ideal. 


falls between the two. 

As a consequence he 
does not command 
respect. He makes the 
Comic Papers but ruins 
the happy home. 

He is frequently to 
be met with in public 
conveyances. A _ great 
drawback to him there 
is that he will speak to 
one without waiting for 


an intreduction. This 
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H. Sime. 


will always prevent his being thoroughly 
popular with all classes, especially with the 
Mild Man next to him, with whom he will 
likely 
sometimes 


insist on conversing, and who as 
Still, 


he is well-enough behaved, and I have met 


as not is a_ teetotaller. 
some really charming fellows in my time. 
Yet it cannot be denied that occasionally 
the drinker becomes petulant, and I have 
known one, when mounting the steps of 
the last ’bus, reply to the Conductor’s, “ Hold 
tight, Sir,” with an angry, “ Tight yourshelf ! ” 

The ramifications of the drink trade in 


- England are immense, and it gives employ- 


ment to a huge number of persons——principally 
Magistrates and Policemen. 

Attempts are constantly being made to 
decrease the number of drinkers, and there 
are now many Temperance Societies in exist- 
ence. All the people who do not like drink 
join these. 

And a Bill has recently been passed for- 
bidding children 
public - houses. 
abolish drinking, will anyhow cure another 
evil. It will put a stop to over-population. 
Now that children may not fetch his beer the 
working man will quickly realise that there is 


under fourteen to enter 


This, though it will not 


no use for them. 


THE DRINKER 
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THE TATLER 


PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Return of ‘‘ Merrie Eng- 
land.” —I am very glad that Merrie 
England has found its way back 
to town, for the opera is quite the 
most charming musical entertain- 
ment in London. It is sung and it 
is acted. Of how many musical 
entertainments can that be said ? 
Miss Brandram as Queen Elizabeth 
has never been better, and Mr. 
Walter Passmore is much more in 
his element than usual. I only 
wish Mr. H. A, Lytton had more 
todo. ‘The opera will be followed 
by A Princess of Kensington, 
which I understand has no refe- 
rence to the late Queen. 


The Fascination of Basker.— 
Have you seen Basker? She is 
the elderly Balzacian duenna in the 
third act of My Lady Virtue, and 
as presented by Mrs. Calvert is 
the greatest bit of character acting 
now to be seen in town. I should 
advise you to drop in to see this 
act alone even if you cannot spare 
the time to sit out the whole play. 
It is a story by itself and is ex- 
tremely well played by everybody 
concerned—Mr. Bourchier as the 
drifting, down-at-heel squire, Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh as his strangely 
contradictory and impulsive con- 
sort, and Mrs. Calvert as Basker. 
I like sampling some plays by acts. 
When Zhe Princess and the But- 
terfly was running | used to drop 
into the gallery simply to see that 
wonderful act where Miss Fay 
Davis in her domino used to 
surprise Mr. Alexander. 


Mr. Barrie’s Success in Fan- 
tasy.—It is extremely encouraging 
to find that success attends Zhe 
Admirable Crichton, for the play' 
has brains, and we have always been told 
by the Philistines of the booking office that 


Charles | 


MR. LITTLEDALE POWER 


Who plays the coachman in Lyre and Lancet 


Caswall Smith 


MISS SYBIL CARLISLE 


Who is playing the part of one of the Earl of Loam's daughters in The Admtrable 


Crichton at the Duke of York's 


the “public”—that strange 2z-like entity— 
does not want intelligence in the playhouse. 
Miss Sybil Carlisle, who makes a pretty boy, 
is at her best. She began her career at the 
Globe in 1891 in Ad/ the Comforts of Home, 
and has done much charming work since. I 
like her because she is not a bit theatrical. 


Mr. Carter Pickford. —Mr. Carter Pick- 
ford, the Lord Brocklehurst of The Admirable 
Crichton, was a well-known amateur actor and 
producer before he put aside his medical books 
and accepted a small part from Mr. George 
Grossmith, jun., in Zhe Gay Pretenders at 
the Globe Theatre exactly two years ago. The 
three years that he spent at “ Bart’s” were 
busy ones for Mr. Pickford as he managed 
in addition to working for his exams. to do 
other work. He was a lieutenant in the 3rd 
London Rifles, he played football for Rich- 
mond, he hunted, and conducted rehear- 
sals of many plays in which he took part. 
In London, at the Bijou, Bayswater, and all 
over the country he has over and over again 
had his name on the programme of amateur 
performances, so his transfer to the profession 
came easy. In the 3rd London Rifles he was 
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known to his friends by the nick- 
name of “ Pickford,” and when he 
told Mr. George Grossmith, jun., 
that he intended to assume that 
name instead of using his own for 
the stage Mr. Grossmith rejoined, 
“Why not put ‘ Carter’ in front of 
it?” Afterthe Globe Mr. Pickford 
went to Terry’s for a small part 
in the much-discussed Zhe Giddy 
Goat and remained there to play 
Dr. Robson in Sheerluck Jones, 
his last engagement being for The 
Little French Milliner at the 
Avenue last summer. 


A Stage Coachman. — Mr. 
Littledale Power’s coachman in 
Lyre and Lancet at the Royalty 
is one of the best bits of character 
acting now to be seen in town, 
and it is the cleverest thing that 
Mr. Power has ever done, although 
he was exceedingly good as the 
Irish scldier sentry in Mr. Frank 
Stayton’s interesting play, Zhe 
President, at the Prince of Wales’s 
last April. 


Miss Hadie Gunn.—In Dublin 
the other day Miss Hadie Gunn 
the daughter of the late Mr. 
Michael Gunn, made her d@édué in 
King Ren; Daughter and in the 
trial scene from The Merchant of 
Venice. She madea most favour- 
able impression on a house that 
was, of course, extremely friendly, 
for Dublin playgoers owe a great 
deal to the Gunns. Whether she 
will become a great gun remains 
to be seen. Her mother as Miss 
Bessie Sudlow was a capital 
actress, and her kinsman, Mr. 
George Edwardes, has long shown 
us the very highest point of stage 
management. Mr. Edwardes, 1 
believe, does not intend to let his own 
daughter go on the stage. 


Chancelior 


MISS HADIE GUNN 
Who has just made her début 


THE TATLER 


Biograph studio 
MR. ALLEN THOMAS AND MR. LIONEL BROUGH 


As the Garibaldian and Bruno Rocco in The Eternal City 


The Drama as Dominie.—The advertise- 
ments of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s new play, 7 he 
Christian Hing, which that popular actor 
produced a few weeks ago, take a novel form. 
In the Newcastle newspapers Mr. Barrett 
offers prizes of books to boys and girls at the 
elementary and secondary schools in that city 
and neighbourhood for the best essays on 
“The Life and Times of King Alfred the 
Great.” Inthe elementary schools the head 
teachers are to be the judges of merit, whilst 
Mr, Barrett himself will examine the six essays 
that in the opinion of the head masters of 
secondary schools are the best. The prizes, 
especially to secondary schools, are of con- 
siderable value. Mr. Barrett, it is well known, 
was wont at the Princess’s Theatre to give 
prizes to the minor members of his company 
for skill in elocution, The winners, amongst 
whom was Mr. Murray Carson, were known 
as Barrett’s “lucky bags.” Mr. Barrett now 
encourages schoolboys to study English his- 
tory. Curiously enough, by the way, both Sir 
Henry Irving and Mr, Barrett are playing in 
Newcastle during the first week of December 
—Sir Henry at the Tyne Theatre (Mr. F. W. 
Wyndham’s) and Mr. Barrett at Mr. Robert 
Arthu.’s fine new Theatre Royal. 


The ‘‘Water Babies.”—The adaptation 
of. the late Charles Kingsley’s Water Babies, 
which Mr. Arthur Bourchier is now act'vely 
rehearsing and will produce in December at 
matinées only, has been made by Mr. Rut- 
land Barrington, and set to music by Mr. 
Frederick Rosse, with additional numbers by 
Mr. Albert Fox and the late Mr. Alfred 
Cellier. 


The Published Play. — The fashion of 
printing plays has come back again. All 
Mr, Pinero’s plays are printed for stage use 
only before Mr. Heinemann issues them, and 
Mr. Jones usually follows suit. But many plays 
that are not staged are being published. Thus 
Mr. Grant Richards has issued Miss Clo 
Graves’s heroic comedy, The Lovers’ Battle, 
which is founded on The Rape of the Lock 
(110 lines of which are bodily incorporated), 
and Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has issued through 
Chapman and Hall, Two Masques—Zhe 
Princess Lirolar and The Changelings. 


An English Ambassador on the Stage. 
—Mr. R. Henderson Bland, who is playing 
the part of Sir Evelyn Wise, the English am- 
bassador, in The Eternal City, is in his “ calf 
country” at His Majesty’s, for it was in this 
theatre that he made his dééu?¢ in Zhe Silver 
Key five years ago. Staying with Mr. Tree 
for two years he learned a great deal and 
increased his experience in Mr. Ben Greet’s 
Three Musketeers company. He has also 
played with Mrs. Bandmann Palmer, and he 
played Demetrius in A A/idsummer Night’s 
Dream for Mr. Robertson. In addition to 
his English ambassador he is also playing the 
part of the lieutenant of the Swiss Guard at 
His Majesty’s. 

The late William Nicholl.—The Duchess 
of Sutherland keenly interested herself in 
the arrangements for a concert in memory 
of poor William Nicholl, which was given 
yesterday afternoon at St. James’s Hall. 
Over seventy well-known names figured on 
the committee, which was headed by the 
Duchess of Sutherland as chairman. 


The Effect of Queue.—lf you go to a pit 
nowadays you cannot fail to be struck by the 
number of women as compared with men. 
Has the drama come down to the drawing- 
room? A first-nighter of long standing has 
been demonstrating to me that the cause 
is to be found in the gwewe. Long ago the 
struggle to get into a pit through a dense 
crowd—a form of amusement I have per- 
sonally never been able to understand—was a 
task which needed a strong man to accom- 
plish. The gwzewe has altered all that, for 
Edwin can now take his Angelina and stand 
with her peaceably at the theatre doors; 
when Edwin tires of that or has no time then 
Angelina gocs by herself. Hence the prepon- 
derance of petticoats in the pit. 


A 


an 


MISS JOAN REES-WEBBE 
In The Sleeping Beauty 
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MISS DOROTHY REES-WEBBE 


As a pantomime fairy. Just returned from America 


Mr. Leslie Faber.—Mr. Leslie Faber 
at the Adelphi Theatre as Eugene Claire, the 
prisoner whom Caftain Kettle nightly sets 
out to rescue, has produced a distinctly good 
impression within the short period that he has. 
been before the London theatre-going public, 
Only a few weeks ago his name was almost 
an unknown one, and yet in the last week of 
October—so manifest had his qualifications 
become to managers—we find him creating 
the part of Eugene Claire in a dramatic story 
of adventure at the Adelphi and for a season 
of matinées at the Court originating the part 
of a young diplomat in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Leleanor. 

Mr. Benson as Trainer.—To Mr. F. R. 
Benson, whose company he joined five years 
ago—soon after he left college—Mr. Faber 
acknowledges himself indebted for most of 
what he knows about acting. He began 
by walking on, but was soon entrusted with 
small parts, and after three months got an 
engagement to tour with another company 
where the opportunitics for more important 
work were more easily found. Eventually he 
went back to Mr. Benson, with whom he re- 
mained two years, coming to London with 
him for a season at the Lyceum. With Miss. 
Fortescue he made a tour playing Sir Benjamin 
Backbite in The School for Scandal, and last 
autumn in the provinces appeared as Sir Walter 
Mannering in The Second in Command. 


London Opens Up.—On March 11 
this year he made his first appearance 
in a London production as Bobby 
Durnford in Zhe Prin- 
cess’s iVose at the 
Duke of York’s, and 
when that comedy 
came to an end went. 
back to the provinces. 
Last summer his ap- 
pearance in The 
Hedonists—which was performed in aid of a. 
charity—brought him the offer of an cngagc- 
ment from Sir Charles Wyndham in Chance, 
the Idol, which he justified by the way in 
which he enacted the part of Harry Golding, 
the gambler and suicide. Mr, Faber is a 
native of Newcastle-on-Tyne, but his parents. 
are Danes. 
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“If I were King” at the St. James’s Theatre. 


Ellis & Walery 
THE SCENE IN THE “FIR CONE” INN AT NIGHT 


In this picture we find the roysterers in the ‘‘ Fir Cone’ Inn led by the audacious Huguette du Hamel, the girl who masquerades as a boy, played most admirably by Miss 
Suzanne Sheldon. She is telling them of Villon, with whom she is over head and ears in love. If I were King celebrated its centenary last Wednesday 


Ellis & Walery : Ellis & Walery 
MR. CHARLES FULTON AS ‘‘LOUIS XI." AND MISS OPP MR. ALEXANDER AS “VILLON” AND MISS SUZANNE SHELDON 
AS “KATHERINE DE VAUCELLES” AS ‘“ HUGUETTE. DU HAMEL” 
This scene occurs in the second act in the King's garden, where King Louis plays This is the scene in which Huguette gets near the summit of her ambition by 
tantalisingly on the emotions of the proud gentlewoman who is interested ibeing able to whisper to Master Villon, dressed up as he is in the gorgeous 
in the poor vagabond robes of the Minister of State 
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MASTER PERCY PHILLIPS 
This boy sang at the coronation in the Abbey 


Whe you have been thrilled by the sing- 

ing of some little solo boy in your 
place of worship have you ever wondered 
how such a child could have found the time 
to attain so high a standard of artistic effi- 
ciency amidst the educational demands of 
the present day ? Possibly you have never 
given the matter a thought. However, there 
are thousands of boy choristers engaged every 
Sunday in London alone. We hear them 
render some of the most difficult music ever 
written with a finish and refinement that 
would do credit to a well-trained artist. It is 
marvellous how they accomplish so much in 
so short a time. 


epene present system of supplying choristers 
in England is slightly different to that 
adopted in years gone by. It is true that the 
cathedral choir schools still remain, but the 
ordinary churches are not satisfied with 
the happy-go-lucky method which formerly 
existed. The elementary school is not used 
now to the same extent for obtaining voices. 
If an organist wishes to get refined singing 
he must look further afield for material, and 
consequently he has found that the best 
material is to be obtained in the middle-class 
school. Here the boys’ voices are not so 
rough, their pronunciation is good, and their 
appearance much better. They may not at 
the outset be equal to the children of elemen- 
tary schools in being able to read music at 
sight, and they may not have had the same 
practice in singing, but still as far as material 
goes they are much better and make not only 
excillent chorus boys but really first-rate 
soloists. An element of this kind introduced 
into a choir causes the other boys to improve, 
for children are very imitative and are ready 
to assimilate the good as well as the bad 
points presented to them. But an even greater 
and more potent factor in the church choir is 
the introduction of specially-trained solo boys. 
These boys are supplied by the choir training 
schools which have recently sprung up to 
supplement a want long felt by organists. 


N r. Stedman was the first to start a school 

of this kind. His choir became famous 
by singing in the vocal waltzes which were at 
one time the rage at the Promenade Concerts. 
At present he trains about 200 boys and girls 
for the church and stage. The church depart- 
ment is being reorganised as it was found the 
performances at the theatres clashed with the 
rehearsals at the churches. For the future 
those boys who are engaged at the various 
churches will not take part in theatrical work. 
Mr. Vivian Bennetts, the well-known tenor at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wells Street, W., will 
direct this department under the supervision 


How Boy Choristers 


are Trained. 


of Mr. Stedman. The following theatres are 
supplied by Mr. Stedman with boy and girl 
choristers: Covent Garden (Royal Italian 
Opera), Drury Lane, Vaudeville, Garrick, 
Shaftesbury, Empire, Duke of York’s, and 
St. James’s. When Mr. Seymour Hicks and 
Miss Ellaline Terriss had the honour of 
appearing at Sandringham some of the 
choristers took part in the performance, and 


MR. JOHN STEDMAN 


a number of these juvenile singers were sent 
to Windsor Castle for another special per- 
formance before King Edward and the King 
of Portugal. The ages of the boy choristers 
range from eleven to fifteen, but the girls 
remain until seventeen years old. In the 
course of his useful career Mr. Stedman has 
trained some thousands of girls and boys who 
are now doing well in life. He was one of 
the founders of Trinity College, London, which 
1s at the present time ina flourishing condition. 


MR. 


JAMES BATES 


Two other well-known trainers of boys for 
church choirs are Mr. H. Dutton of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Mr. W. R. B. Tann, the 
organist of St. Saviour’s Church, Paddin;: ton. 
Mr. Tann was a chorister at Norwich Cathe- 
dral during the latter years of Dr. Buck. He 
holds several musical appointments and is 
the secretary of the Bach Choir. The boys 
at his school are thoroughly prepared for all 
church work, and the course of instruction 
given to them is excellent. 
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MASTER HAROLD DAVIS 
This boy has sung before the King 


he largest church choir school is that of Mr, 
James Bates (the choirmaster of Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate), who has a list of forty 
solo and one hundred chorus boys. These 


- boys go daily to 80, Cambridge Terrace, for 


education and musical training. About four 
and a half hours per diem are devoted to 
general education and about an hour and 
a half to vocal music. Mr. Bates employs 
alarge staff of assistants and has an excel- 
lent vice-principal in Mr. Penteny Ward. 
The boys are engaged by the organists of the 
various churches in and around London, and 
during the week they fulfil special engage- 
ments either in town or in the country, 


t is amazing to watch the self-reliance of 
these little fellows as they journey to the 
various parts of England. How important 
they feel and how chatty they are about the 
places they have visited and the concerts they 
have sung at. Many of them have toured in 
America in conjunction with some of our 
greatest artists. “They have much to say and 
can relieve the tedium of a long railway 
journey by their chatty conversation. Does 
the applause of the multitude make them 
conceited ? -Not one bit. They take every- 
thing in a matter-of-fact way. 


Bey summer Mr, Bates sends a solo boy 

to the Duke of Fife’s chapel at Mar 
Lodge, and last year the lucky boy was Harold 
Davis. He so charmed everyone by his 
artistic singing that he had the honour of 
appearing before the King and Queen in the 
drawing-room at Mar Lodge. His voice is 
most sympathetic, of exceptional quality and 
compass, and he sings with all the finish 
of a true artist. On Sundays he is to be 
heard at St. Thomas’s Church, Portman 
Square, W., where many people are attracted 
by his wonderful voice. He sang at all the 
principal towns in Canada last year with 
Mr. Edward Branscombe’s concert party. 


Percy Phillips is another excellent boy 
soloist. He had the honour of singing 
with Madame Albani at the Albert Hall in 
Coleridge Taylors Blind Girl of Castille 
when the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society 
performed the work under the direction of 
Sir Frederick Bridge. He has also toured in 
Canada and the United States. Six of 
Mr. Bates’s boys were chosen to sing at the 
coronation of the King in Westminster 
Abbey, and twelve of them assisted at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral at the thanksgiving 
service. A boy’s voice if properly trained has 
the power of thrilling a congregation in a 
way that no other voice can do, and it seems 
only right that the very best voices should be 
obtained for the services of the Church. 
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THE VIOLINIST. 


HERR KOCIAN, 


. He is eighteen years of age and is a marvel of technical skill and precocious talent. 


He-r Kocian, the violinist, was a fellow student with Kubelik under Professor Sevcik 


His future career will be watched with the keenest interest 


As a composer he shows decided originality and charm. 
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Marceline and the Moving Statue at the Hippodrome. 


“YOU STAY HERE AND DUST THE STATUE” MARCELINE NERVOUSLY DUSTING THE STATUE 


Martceline (in the black suit) and his brother, the clown, receive a presentj of a wonderful marble statue. On turning a handle it moves into various striking attitudes, 

in one of which Marceline is actually struck by the statug,) “arceline’s brother decides that they must have a photographer in to take ‘‘lots of photographs, heaps of 

photographs,"’ and leaves his brother in charge while he goes to fetch the photographer. Marceline is told to dust the statue, and his nervous approach with a feather 
broom is very comic 


Hana 


MARCELINE’S FRAUDULENT IMPERSONATION FINALE 


Marceline’s confidence grows as he dusts, and he puts the statue in such a number of ‘new positions’’ that it finally breaks. Fearful of telling this to his brother 
Marceline dresses up in a sheet, puts the statue's helmet on (backwards), and seizes his sword and shield. Marceline, however, is not careful enough with the sheet and 
is discovered by his brother after some very comical imitations of the statue’s positions 
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A PINCH OF ATTIC SALT. 
A COMPLETE STORY. By Jennings Carmichael. 


se | itty, you deceitful creature ! You have 

given me the nicest sausage in the 
crowd,” cried Phillis with an exploring stretch 
of her neck towards the dish on which three 
or four saus 1ges lay, “an oasis in a vast deseit 
of crockery,” as Bob defined it. 

“ Bob” was the brother of the two girls 
and tried his hardest to look a responsible 
and capable head of the forlorn little family. 
But nineteen is not a mature age to underiake 
such a position, particularly when an unkind 
fate has made a fellow indecently young- 
iooking and hobbledehoy. Bob meant to do 
“stacks of things ” for his sisters in a splendid 
sort of way despite his juvenile pimples and 
boyish trick of furious blushing. The girls 
regarded him with maternal tolerance, quite 
realising that for the present Bob was the 
protected and not the protector. Could one 
expect otherwise from a lad rudely torn from 
his first year at ‘Ormond ” to face the cata- 
strophe of utter ruin and the shadow of shame 
at home? Their father had solved his part 
of the situation by showing “a clean pair of 
heels” to his creditors. 

Bob worked hard, looking up advertise- 
ments and applying for situations, running 
the whole bitter gamut of ‘ unemployed” 
experiences with no practical result. Kitty 
contrived to make a few shillings painting 
cheap pictures and screens, and Phillis, the 
elder sister, was learning shorthand and type- 
writing with a view to taking a situation in an 
office. Their father’s sudden departure and 
the unpleasant circumstances surrounding it 
virtually ostracised his children among the 
fashionable circle of “friends ” who had once 
been so pleased to cultivate their acquaint- 
ance, 

“The festive sausage g-ows a bit mono- 
tonous,” observed Bob as he helped himself 
to his share of the meal. “Can’t we aspire 
to a joint this week, Phil?” 

“And cook it over our tiny oil stove?” 
laughed his sister. 

“ Fancy a three-bob oil stove as a cooking 
machine !” chuckled the boy. “How much 
did our gas bills run to at home ?” 

“I’m afraid we were outrageously extrava- 
gant,” said Kitty with a sigh for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. 

“T saw Dick Jeffreys’s father in George 
Street this morning,” remarked Kitty chang- 
ing the subject with tact. She glanced 
towards her sister as she spoke and caught 
the hint of a blush in her cheeks. “Of 
course he did not recognise me under my 
gossamer.” 

“Ah, Phil! You madea mistake when 
you let Dick Jeffreys slip through your fin- 
gers,” lamented Bob starting on a supple- 
mentary meal of bread and jam. 

“I’m sure you could have hooked him as 
easy as falling offa log.” _ 

“I did not want to hook him, thanks,” 
answered Phil in a rather strained voice 
edged with a savour cf bitterness. “T prefer 
to do without the honourable mamma’s 
patronage.” 

*“O hang the honourable mamma !” ad- 
vised Bob cheerfully. “I bet Dick Jeffreys 
isn’t the feilow to allow any one to patronise 
his wife.” 

“Phillis’s face had grown old and tired- 
looking during the conversation ; her brother 
and sister little knew the delicate ground upon 


which they were treading with the elephan- 
tine feet of tactless youth. » 

“Phil was quite right to give Dick up,” 
said Kitty with a shake of her stupid little 
head. “ We don’t want lovers whose people 
will despise us because we have a father—of 
asort!” The girls often found Bob’s yerna- 
cular expressive. 

“1 would be obliged if you would find 
something to discuss besides my affairs,” 
cried Phil sharply, the pain in her heart 
betraying itself in the whitening face and 
twitching jips. 

“1 don’t wish to be reminded of Dick 
Jeffreys ; he—he has quite pass<d out of my 
life.” The tears which had long lain heavily 
on her heart rose to Phil’s eyes and burst 
forth ina tempest of angry grief. Mad with 
herself for her want of self-control, Phillis rose 
from the table and walked hurriedly away to 
her room leaving her brother and _ sister 
staring at each other with aghast and re- 
morseful eyes, 

“*T never guessed poor old Phil was really 
hipped about Jeffreys,” Bob said softly. 

The tears welled into Kitty’s eyes. 

“ We mustn’t speak of him again, Bob,” she 
whispered, quite overcome at the seriousness 
of the love which Phil had forgone so quietly, 
“I think Dick Jeffreys might have hunted her 
up and made her marry him,” she added in 
the same mysterious, self-reproachful whisper. 
“He can’t really have cared for her.” 

“A fellow doesn’t like to take a wife with 
a shady father,” observed Bob sapiently, 
squaring his young shoulders as his eyes 
flashed fire. ‘“ Wouldn’t I like to punch his 
head for his cheek.” : 

““He may possibly have tried to find 
Phil,” suggested Kitty, remembering the 
trusty, handsome face of her sister’s lover, 
“You know we have even told the landlady 
not to mention our name to any inquirers, 
How could he find us except by chance ?” 

“Stop slandering your neighbours, my 
children,” cried a gay, girlish voice at the 
door. “There are the high tea things to 
wash up, and one of you must sally forth for 
breakfast eggs,” 

It was Phillis with her tear-washed eyes 
unnaturally bright and red splashes of colour 
on her cheeks. 

Kitty joined in the clearing of the table 
with a sigh cf relief. A lachrymose Phil 
would be most uncomfortable, particularly 
when there was bread to be earned and 
an obtrusive wolf to be kept from the 
door. 

“Tf he would only come along and put 
everything right like the decent fellows do in 
novels,” she thought wistfully.“ I hope he'll 
marry someone who'll lead him a fine dance 
for the rest of his life.” 

Meanwhile the object of this girlish 
anathema was walking down Pitt Street 
looking quite as miserable as even Kitty 
could have desired. In truth Dick Jeffreys 
had changed ina very marked degree since 
the disappearance of the girl who was 
practically his betrothed wife, although up 
till the time of Phil’s family trouble no formal 
engagement had been announced. Dick had 
annoyed the Hon. Mrs. Jeffreys very much by 
publishing his betrothal immediately after the 
scandal concerning Phil’s father was whispered 
abroad, , 
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“The girl has the decency to efface her- 
self,” his mother had remarked, quite oblivious 
of the fact that she had once desired the 
match between her only son and one of John 
Etherington’s reputedly rich daughters.” 

“Why you want to be so idiotic as to 
identify yourself with such undesirable -con- 
nections I cannot understand.” 

“T want Phil,” was Dick’s dogged answer. 
“She’s mine, and I'll have her if I have the 
luck to find her.” 

“Which the fates forbid!” the mother 
had muttered piously, a little afraid of the 
stubborn son who always contrived to have 
his way. 

But to find a small girlin a large city is 
not.an easy task, particularly when she is 
bent on eluding search. Dick grew tired of 
following women who looked like Phillis and 
pursuing clues which made him appear ridicu- 
lous. The rumour soon circulated among his 
friends that young Jeffreys was ransacking 
the city for his sweetheart. 

“He will find her and marry her,” was 
the universal opinion. “Dick never looks 
back.” 

But the months had gone on and John 
Etherington’s children still managed to evade 
Jeffreys’s patient search. 

One evening just when he was turning 
over in his mind the advisability of extending 
his hunt beyond Sydney Dick walked straight 
into the arms of Phil’s young brother. Bobby 
was very much surprised and rather discon- 
certed to find his arm seized in a vice, while 
Jeffreys demanded in a fierce sort of excite- 
ment, “What have you done with Phillis ? 
I insist on knowing where Phillis is ! ” 

“Great Scott, Jeffreys! Steer char of 
my pocket, it’s jammed full of eggs and I’ve 
got my best coat on!” Bobby exclaimcd 
edging away from Phil’s lover in apprehen- 
sion. “Why, she was doing a howl about 
you this evening,” added the boy with a 
frankness that would have earned:a box cn 
the ears from his sister. ‘ I never knew you 
and Phil were really two lovers.” 

Jeffreys looked at the round, pimpled face 
and marvelled why he had not previously 
discovered its attractiveness. 

‘Are you going home to her now?” he 
asked in a kind of awed voice at thought of 
such happiness. “ You know, Bob, I shan’t 
let you go until I’ve seen her.” 

“We're in a jolly poor sort of a show 
you see, Dick,” began Bobby hesitatingly. 
* Second-hand chairs for seats, and so on.” 

“—— the chairs |!” was Dick’s comment, 
“T want to see Phil.” 

“Pl get into a devil of a row for taking 
you without due notice.” 

Bob watched the trams steam by with 
a rueful look of uncertainty. “Ycu know, 
Jefireys, Phil thinks you oughtn’t to marry a 
gitl whose father is such a bounder as ours.” 
The boy’s words ‘stuck in his throat for a 
moment. “ That’s why she did the dis- 
appearing trick when the show burst up at 
home.” 

“T want Phil,” Dick persisted in the 
mulish voice that was the despair of his 
ambitious mother. “Your father may go to 
the devil as far as I am concerned, but Phil is 
mine.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind climbing a few 
dozen flights of stairs and putting up with 
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bare boards and second-hand sticks you can 
come,” Bob agreed after a pause. 

Jeffreys was away in Queensland when the 
Etheringtons’ trouble came, so he knew 
nothing of their private straits except from 
rumour, which he always discounted as a 
“lying jade.” On the way to their humble 
lodgings Bob gave his companion a sketchy 
but graphic account of the troubles in which 
their father’s dishonesty had involved them, 
dwelling with painful emphasis on his own 
helplessness and the bitter humiliation of 
enforced idleness. 

“We'll alter all that,” Dick said in a quiet 
voice. “| wager |’ll soon see you put in the 
way of earning bread and cheese.” 

At the top of the staircase he saw Phil’s 
figure through the open door and paused to 
pull himself together, so ovércome was he at 
the thought of her nearness and dearness. 
Phil was not a particularly pretty girl—-only 
one of the brown-haired, steadfast-eyed women 
one can frequently find in unobtrusive byways 
of the world. But Dick Jeffreys loved Phil 
as a strong man loves the queen of his home 
and the mother of his children. She was part 
of his manhood, and his whole being cried out 
for her in a yearning that set him trembling 
with a kind of fearful joy. 

“It has taken two able-bodied Australians 


Our Fifth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR . THIS. SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October TI. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competiticn ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, Ze, answers to the tenth 
acrostic (dated December 3) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, De- 
cember I5. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 


to bring home six eggs,” remarked Bob as he 
went into the room and extracted the tangible 
contents of his pocket. ‘‘I brought Dick 
along to pick me out of the wreck in case of 
accidents.” ; 

“Whoever are you speaking of, Bob?” 
cried Kitty advancing towards the door with 
looks of pale expectancy. 

Phil simply leaned against the wall and 
battled with the riot of emotions which her 
brother’s words had roused. 

Jeffreys hardly paused to greet Kitty, 
but strode on into the room and _ stood 
looking down at Phil’s averted face with an 
expression that filled Kitty’s eyes with happy 
tears. ; 

“JT think we'll go for a walk, Bobby,” she 
whispered, and in another moment they had 
closed the doors on the lovers. 

“You might have saved such a lot of 
precious time, little Phil,” was Dick’s remark 
as he gathered her to him in spite of her 
half-hearted struggles. 

“T am yours and you are mine, sweet wife. 
What is the use of wasting our lives ?” 

“ Everything has changed since you asked 
me to marry you, Dick.” The girl faltered, 
shrinking under the kisses which were pressed 
on her bowed head. ‘I do not want to 
darken your life with our disgrace.” 


the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. : 
7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 


< (Fifth Series) 
Fey Cag Bed Cn tie) FeO) a Ee 1D) 
2280 U 
Siok oO A R 
buzz 
42, reversed B 
Ss 0) L G A 
6. N E ¢ Kore Atari 


1. Lord Clifford of Cumberland, therefore ‘‘ Cum- 
berland"’ isaccepted. 2. ‘‘ Buluwayo,”’ ‘‘ Bulawayo,’’ and 
‘Darbar '’ are accepted. 5. Grand Duchess Olga, daughter 
of the Czar. 


Solvers are most strongly advised not to fost later than 
Saturday morning. 


Correct answers have been received from — Amsi, 
Aylwards, Admanor, Ashbury, Amenartas, Alstrumeria, 
Ave, Amherst, Antonio, Arnim, Atcho, Amy, Auntie, 
Antoo, Amabelle, Astwood, Atta, Afric, Astar, Agnon, 
Afflo, Aglu, Aenea, Ayacanora, Aspiring, Almeria, Aar, 
Aaronsrod, Abracadabra, Aat, Adam, Alex, Aston, 
Aredane, Beaconsfield, Bydand, Bentrovato, Blackie, 


Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Fifth Series) 


Ex-Irish M.P. of dramatic fame, 

Deceased French poet, take their different names, 
Christian the one, the other not the same, 

Both joined together by the Thespian Games. 


1. King of Olympus, howe'er old he be, 
Must do without the last extremity. 


2. Although it hurts him not, remove his corn. 
Remove when pleasing—evening, noon, or morn.| 


3. Sweet female name, fit for bright eyes and hair, 
Or p’r'aps an old and awesome crone is there. 


4. Sometimes they ask it at the obstructive gate ; 
Sometimes the bell rings on with solemn state, 


5. Stowed in a chest, yet not a stowaway ; 
Found himself in the wrong box, as they say. 


6. Town, country, river, all the same they be ; 
All north, and all upon the northern sea. 
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“T would want you, dear, if I had to wed 
you under the shadow of the gallows,” he 
answered solemnly. ‘Cannot you under- 
stand, Phil, that you are the one woman in 
the world for me—that I cannot live without 
you?” 

So there was nothing left for Phil to do 
but yield herself to the supreme joy of the 
moment. Dick was so positive and so strcng, 
and oh ! how dearly she loved him! Surely 
such love as theirs must defy the world and 
conquer fate. 

“Ah! We have had our pinch of attic 
salt!” said Bob a few weeks later glancing 
up at the peaked roof they were leaving with 
a moralising air. Bobby’s metaphors were 
always inclined to be misty, but fortunately 
his audiences were rarely critical. 

“T say, Kit, it was jolly decent of old 
Jeffreys getting me this Government billet,” 
he added helping his sister to cord a box. 
“Now you and I can get up a swagger 
little show on our own when Phil is Mrs, 
Dick.” 

But unfortunately for Bobby’s plans Kitty 
had a wedding within a very few months of 
her sister’s, and the deserted brother is now 
disconsolately cultivating his moustache and 
reflecting on the possibilities of matrimony for 
himself. 


Competition. 


Bosmere, Blacktag, Beefers, Bairnie, Barum, Bijli, 
Bonze, Bonaccord, Bogey, Burman, Bedrock, Barney, 
Bones, Buddo, Booboo, Boveen, Babu, Balgolf, Biftek, 
Braemar, Blindgift, Bonito, Baccarat, Bishke, Billum, 
Barnby, Burfran, Berth, Chitchat, Cetege, Cuthbert, 
Chippie, Cass, Carinthia, Cudwall, Coff, Coco, Cornuto, 
Codling, Chunar, Candid, Chloe, Cynica, Cambria, Cana- 
dienne, Cob, Chums, Charley-boy, Coomar, Cardo, 
Charter-party, Dobyn, Dawn, Devonia, Daddy, Dawker, 
Dolittle, Dingo, Droit, Dugli, Dodge, Decem, Depot, 
Dohumo, Darkie, Dahlia, Dodie, Donna, Dodo, Eden, 
Ellhay, Eilia, Eitak, Ellart, Edina, Elyor, Ercles, Elbouz, 
Eblow, Elma, Evilo, Evergreen, Ekward, Eitnua, Floro- 
dora, Ferret, Fortiter, Figgs, Golo, Gipsy, Grampian, 
Gutffim, Golliwog, Giengol, Guessaright, Gogo, Grappler, 
Gallagher, Guernsey, Glevum, Gertrude, Hovite, 
Hyenna, Hopeful, Hyffu, Heb, Haytor, Haskell, Hawks- 
eye, Herb, Heath, Heckle, Haiya, Hibernia, Haxor, 
Herminia, Inverloddon, Irene, Ivry, lolanthe, Intombi, 
Ibby, Isis, Ivy, Judy, Jimson, Jackjill, Japanese, Jako, 
Jumbo, Jap, Jinko, Juliet, Keb, Kispig, Keys, Kawker, 
Ko, Kilton, Khyum, Kavy, Kinbuck, Lavram, Loftus, 
Leslie, Lanrie, Lybis, Leamington, Libys, Locomobile, 
Lorelei, Lav, Leafrule, Lud, Lombardisme, Macphee, 
Major, Magunota, Motorcar, Mummer, Micat, Mad- 
cap, Monachus, Max, Mascotte, Maxwell, Mourino, 
Moonface, Marand, Maraquita, Misbith, Margot, Muff, 
Minorca, Minerva, Norvic, Noreen, Nutcombe, Nim- 
ble, Nick, Nibs, Needle, Normanhaugh, Novara, 
Novice, Navan, Natas, Norna, Nedals, Owen, Out- 
sider, Otway, Ooloo, Obh-girls, Ouard, Oldcleeve, 
Ovinus, Oubit, Odnil, Ogowe, Persevere, Pippip, 
Primrose, Piffle, Perhaps, Polyanthus, Penetrator, 
Pongkyle, Piebald, Pharaoh, Phunga, Pollux, Paris, 
Porcupine, Polla, Paddy, Pingpong, Querward, Quenten, 
Queenie, Robin, Rabbithutch, Roma, Rake, Rockaway, 
Redun, Ranelagh, Rix, Rajabhong, Retsim, Rukta, Rita, 
Rajah, Reel, Raff, Ryde, Ronin, Ruatonim, She, Solvo, 
Snogrops, Scribbler, Square, Schvudze, Sweetbriar, 
Safi, Saad, Sturford, Sirrom, Sperans, Saxe, Susie, Sec, 
Shaitan, Soso, Stormcloud, St. Quentin, Scarlett, Seamus, 
Skedaddle, Shufflefeet, Tyne, Tartar, Tamar, Toonie, 
Tina, The-flat, Toddles, Tatcho, Tussock, Trifle, Triesto, 
Tribulation, Trebor, Taran, Tiflis, Trottiwee, Truth, 
Toby, Topper, Turco, Tinker, Tafwade, Twoees, Taainga, 
Teloc, Ubique, Ubba, Unclestout, Undine, Ulysses, 
Utah, Usher, Vupps, Vigilo, Valentine, Vixen, Victor, 
Vagrant, Verax, Warwick, Wellswood, Waherne, 
Warrigal, Whip, Whatho, Wax, Winks, Winifred, 
Wynell, Wyandotte, Wybith, We-two, Westwater, Wyst, 
Xenophon, Yedward, Yaddo, Yardes, Yoko, Yarker, 
Yevrah, Yenidizze, Ydob, Yadillah, Zero, Zazel, Zuan, 
Zadkiel, Zingari, Zeta. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Khyum’s"’ answer 
to No. 4 arrived two days late and that no answer to 
No. 5 was received from ‘‘Leafrule.’’ ‘‘Needle"’ is in- 
formed that ‘‘ Indica’’ is neither a ‘‘ colour "’ nor ‘‘a great 
Queen of Spain.’’ ‘‘ Ferret's '' correction, ‘‘ Ursula-Una,"’ 
in No. 6 was four days late. ‘‘Aenea’’ is credited with 
No. 5 having been omitted by mischance. No answer to 
No. 5 was received from ‘‘ Nutcombe,”’ ‘‘ Barnby,’’ or 
“ Persevere.” ‘‘Eitnua’’ had ‘ Karl’’ (very distinctly 
printed) in No. 5 instead of  Kail.”’ 
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THE TATLER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


MM: Low has been hitting hard all round 

the wicket in defence of his beloved 
‘gutty. He is one of those happy men who 
have the knack of being rude without causing 
offence. If anyone else had asserted that the 
Opponents of standardisation had not pro- 
duced any arguments and were reduced to 
giving opinions, and had arrogated to himself 
a monopoly of unselfish care for the game’s 
highest interests, he would probably have 
incurred severe criticism. Yet all these things 
and a good many more is Mr. Low able to 
«do without, as we have said, provoking the 
‘slightest animosity. Such is the effect of 
Mr. Low’s mingled sincerity and humour. 


t is not a case of nobody being a penny the 
worse, forif Mr. Low is not—as he himself 
somewhat diplomatically laments in view of 
his opposition to the rubber ball—a long 
‘driver he is a hard hitter and no respecter of 
persons. Even the Prime Minister’s pro- 
nouncement on the question of standardisa- 
tion does not 
escape. Mr. Low 
thinks Mr, Balfour’s 
opinion has a 
relative value but 
that it is limited by 
Mr. Balfour's 
prowess as a 
player. This is 
clearly on the well- 
known principle laid 
down by a St 
Andrews _ caddie, 
“Onybody can 
teach Greek, pro- 
fessor, but it needs 
a man wi’ a heid to 
play gowff.” 


hether by 
accident or 
design the newly- 
amended code of 
rules comes from 
St. Andrews with 
the omission of the 
old rules of eti- 
quette. It is true 
that one or two of 
these provisions 
have now, very properly, been included in 
the rules of the game, but there are several 
time-honoured instructions as to procedure 
which it seems a pity to have dropped out 
of official recognition and sanction. 


[* is not as if these rules of etiquette had 
become an anachronism owing to the 
complete knowledge of the game and its 
observances and the perfect manners of the 
modern golfer. The very reverse is the case. 
The number of absolutely ignorant beginners 
and the crowded state of golf courses every- 
where render a knowledge of correct pro- 
cedure and consideration for others more 
necessary than ever. The rules of etiquette, 
in fact, might well have been extended, or at 
any rate made into actual law, instead of 
being dropped altogether. The result will be 
that the ignorant and churlish golfer will now 
be able to ignore everybody’s pleasure but his 
own and snap his fingers at remonstrance. 


t is impossible to be enthusiastic over the 
amended code of rules itself. A few of 

the more glaring holes in the vessel have been 
mended, but it has been tinkcred so much 


that it requires one who has made a lifelong 
study of the subject to trace the original fabric. 
It is to be perceived, moreover, that some of 
the present amendments and additions have 
been made to cover and reconcile certain 
extraordinary decisions given by the Rules of 
Golf Committee within the last three years. 
These decisions were reaching formidable 
dimensions, and many of them were quite 
uncovered by anything in the rules while 
several were contradictory ofeach other. The 
amended code, therefore, may probably be 
taken as indicating the Rules Committee’s 
desire for a clean slate. 


The municipal council of Nice has refused 

to grant the annual subvention of 25,000 
francs asked for by the new golf club. This 
will be a serious blow to the organisers 
although they are courageously sticking to 
their work and pushing on both the links and 
the clubhouse. It may be that the sum asked 
for was too large, but it is to be hoped when 


the municipality perceives the enormous 
benefit which the town must derive from having 
a fine golf course that it will yet be induced 
to grant a substantial annual subsidy. 
D" W. Rainey Harper, president of the 
University of Chicago, has recently 
taken up golf, and has played as the guest of 
Professor Carpenter at the Homewood Country 
Club. It would not be fair, says Golf (New 
York), to comment upon the doctor’s game, 
but Roswell Field, the satirist, says it is pro- 
bable that, in view of his attitude on the 
segregation of the sexes at the university, 
he will not be caught soon in a mixed 
foursome. 


Sone Boston clergymen who play golf have 

formed themselves into a club which 
plays on the links of the Norfolk Club, Isling- 
ton, Mass. They are known locally as the 
Tut-Tut Club. There is another golf club 
somewhere in the States which the clergy 
frequent in large numbers. On this links it 
is said that the silence when the parsons are 
playing is more profane than on any other 
spot on the habitable globe. 
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NEW CLUBHOUSE FOR THE CANNES GOLF CLUB 


“rhe first annual general meeting of the 

Professional Golfers’ Association takes 
place at 66, Coleman Street, E.C., on Monday, 
December 8, at 6.30 p.m. 


“The committee of the Oxford University 

Golf Club have passed a resolution 
“asserting the adherence of the committee to 
the principle of standardisation.” This is the 
only golf club that has so far committed itself 
to any such position. It will be noted that 
only the committee, and not the members, are 
responsible for the resolution. 


oO" picture this week shows the magnificent 
new house which has been acquired in 
the town of Cannes for the use of the members 
of the Cannes Golf Club when they are “ off 
the links.” What with sunshine, blue skies, 
waving palms, and marble halls it is clearly 
Solf de luxe that the Cannes golfers enjoy. 


Eovervbody who is anybody in Edinburgh 

turned out last week to the bazaar 
which was openel 
in the spacious 
Waverley Market 
for the purpose of 
rebuilding the 
headquarters of the 
Queen’s Rifle Vol- 
unteer Brigade, one 
of the smartest 
volunteer corps in 
the kingdom. In 
connection with the 
bazaar a book called 
A Volunteer 
Hlaversack, edited 
by Mr. Stodart 
Walker, has been 
issued with a great 
alray of names. 
Among the con- 
tributions is one 
entitled “The 
Bashful Benedict,” 
by Mr. J. M. Bul 
loch, which will be 
of special interest 
to golfers :— 

My Dear, — We've 
had a_ glorious run, 
and now we're reach- 
ing Berwick. And dreaming in the morning sun, 
I'a think of you as might have done the Reverend 
Robert Herrick. I write to catch the morning post— 
although, of course, I'll wire you—to tell you at your tea 
and toast that I have safely reached the coast, where golf 
would almost fire you. 

I know you hate those ‘‘ horrid links,”’ which lead to 
Sabbath-breaking; but if I never saw their pinks I'd 
some day have to go, methinks, to see Sir Francis Laking. 

I wish you hadn’t stayed in town. You would have 
liked the journey. Last night the Euston Road was 
brown. To-day I'm young from foot to crown, and not 
the tired attorney. ; 

We spun along at such a pace, in such a roar and 
rattle, you might have thought it was the race of Scots 
and English face to face in some old border battle. We 
crossed the border just at dawn—it made me ten years 
younger. The links round London make me yawn, they're 
just like croquet on a lawn for men with golfing hunger. 

Don't fret; it's just a week or so that I may here 
philander, and then I'll take you to a show, dine at the 
Troc, and then we'll go to see George Alexander. 

Good-bye. You won't be bored, I hope. You're glad 
Icame? Confess it. 


And then he took an envelope and raised his pencil to 
a slope, and yet could not address it. For she to whom in 
such a strain he penned this quaint epistle was but a 
phantom of his brain. He saw his comrades on the train 
engaged on such a missal. And so it pleased him to 
invent a consort half-hysteric. He flouted love's experi- 
ment and landed free and well content—a bachelor in 
Berwick. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


he dinner given by the Zzmes to the contributors to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was referred to in THE TATLER 
of last week, but since then I have come into possession of a photo- 
graph. I give a portion, and only a portion, of the top table of 
this dinner, but it contains portraits of a number of interesting men. 
The gathering was a great triumph for the 77mes newspaper, to Sir 
Mackenzie Wallace, and to his colleague, Mr. Hugh Chisholm. 
The supplementary volumes to the Encyclopedia Britannica are 
a fascinating mine of varied information. 
found so valuable an epitome of all that has been “thought, said, 
and done in the world” in our time. 


Nowhere else is to be 


r. Tree’s visit to Dublin was an unqualified success ; everyone 
who knows Dublin would, of course, have expected it to be 

so. In any case the foolish things that were written in London 
newspapers concerning the probabilities that he would be howled at 
were peculiarly wide of the mark. Dublin, I have observed, receives 
a bad play or a bad actor in comparative silence ; it does not “ boo” 
on its first nights in the way that London prides itself on doing, and 
such an incident as the return of Mr. George Grossmith to the stage 


of the Savoy in a part that did not suit him, and his cruel reception 


Jerome. The novels of Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy are, we: 
learn, being widely read in Yorkshire, and “the many sets of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Sir Walter Scott are always in use and 
have to be constantly renewed.” The writer of the article refers 
to a coming trouble between the libraries and the publishers, and 
points out as grossly unfair that under the present system libraries 
taking two dozen copies of a modern novel must pay the publisher 
the same price per copy as a private buyer who takes only one. 


he new magazine edited by Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., has put 
It is entitled the Worlds Work, a title 
that has already been assumed by an American magazine with which 


in an appearance. 


Mr. Norman’s publication is to work in common. The magazine is: 
largely devoted to political problems, for which I understand there: 
is an audience, although I am not myself in the least interested in 
these. 
superbly illustrated account of School Board life and another of 
“The World’s Play,” that is to say, of football. This is, I believe, 
the first high-class magazine entirely illustrated by photographs,. 
and it must be admitted that the photographs are excellent. I 
wish Mr. Norman every success for his very handsome if strenuous. 


There are, however, other features as, for example, a 


A SECTION OF THE TABLES AT THE 


In this photograph may be found some very interesting faces. Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, who is standing up, is the editor-in-chief of the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, He is also a well-known traveller, his fascinating book 
on Russia having gone through many editions. Immediately to his right is the Lord 
Chancellor; next to him the Duke of Sutherland. Then came the Marquis of London- 
derry and the Bishop of Ripon, who with other distinguished men on this side is cut 
out by exigencies of space. On the left-hand side of the chairman—on the right of the 
picture—may be seen in succession Mr. Arthur Balfour, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Lord Reay, Lord Brassey, Lord Shand, Lord Welby, and Lord Davey. 


—one of the most painful, incidents I have ever witnessed on the 
stage—would have been quite impossible in Dublin. Mr. Tree is at 
any time a very great favourite with Dublin audiences ; moreover, 
he published in every Dublin paper a letter that occupied half a 
column, addressed from the Shelbourne Hotel, that was full of tact 
and peculiarly calculated to conciliate the Celt. The verdict of the 
Dublin papers was against the play but in praise of Mr. Tree. 
“Mr. Tree,” said the /veeman’s Journal, “must not accept last 
night’s kindly’ reception of himself as evidence that this piece is 
acceptable to Catholic feeling.” 


nthe Yorkshire Post 1 find a most interesting column devoted 
to the last report of the Leeds Central Free Library. From 
this it would appear that the preponderance of novel-reading that 
has hitherto been an argument against free libraries no longer 
holds, and that the demand for books on art, poetry, the drama, 
sociology, and travel has greatly increased. The three most popular 
novelists who, we are told, “can be assured of an edition of their 
new works on sale to the libraries of the country alone” are Miss 
Marie Corelli, Mr. Max Pemberton, and Mr. Guy Boothby. The 
three writers who are given as ranking next in popularity are Miss 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, ‘“ Anthony Hope,” and Mr. Jerome K. 
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“ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA” DINNER 


Standing up in the right-hand corner is Sir Squire Bancroft with his eye-glass, and 
sitting in the immediate right-hand corner with his face sternly turned from the camera 
is Dr. Robertson Nicoll. Next to him is Mr. F. A. Eaton, the secretary of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Thomas Seccombe, the well-known critic, is looking out of the picture 
in the foreground, and next to him, with his face half cut away, may be seen Mr.H. B. 
Wheatley of the Society of Arts. Mr. Sidney Low, journalist and member of the- 
County Council, has his face covered with a palm branch, doubtless symbolical of 
much future glory. Behind him one recognises Mr. William Archer; and, indeed, 
every face in the picture is that of a distinguished worker in our modern life 


publication. The World’s Work, which is published at a shilling,. 


bears Mr. William Heinemann’s imprint. 


he Odserver, which possesses the singular privilege of being the 

only London paper with an Irish correspondent with any real 

insight into Irish affairs, quotes the following passage from a speech 
by Lord Dudley, the new Viceroy :— 


There are some people in this world who seem to believe that the only way in whicly 
a great empire can be successfully maintained is by suppressing the various distinct 
elements of \its component parts ; in fact, by running itas a huge regiment in which 
each nation is to lose its individuality and to be brought under a common system of 
discipline and drill. Well, that is not the view which I personally hold. In my 
opinion, we are much more likely to break up an Empire than to maintain it by any 
such attempt. Lasting strength and lasting loyalty are not to be secured by any attempt 
to force into one system or to remould into one type those special characteristics which: 
are the outcome of a nation’s history and of her religious and social conditions, but 
rather by a full recognition of the fact that these very characteristics form an essential 
part of a nation’s life, and that under wise guidance and under sympathetic treatment 
they will enable her to provide her own contribution and to play her own special part 
in the life of the empire to which she belongs. It is upon that principle that I shall 
try as far as I can to proceed during my term of office in this country, believing firmly 
as I do that any national development to be lasting and to be healthy must be national, 
and must be assisted and promoted with a full and constant regard to the special! 
conditions of the country that it affects. e 


This speech is thought by the correspondent of the Odserver, 
whose name I do not know, to be significant of some change in the 
policy of the present Government. It is at least significant of the 
fact that Lord Dudley is the right man in the right place. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, December 8 and 9 
| Ticket Days, December 10 and 29 
Settling Days, December 11 and 30 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


ofehe intimation on Thursday that there was no alteration in the 

Bank rate sent a sigh of relief all through the house. Most 
members had made up their minds that the rate would go to 5 per 
cent., and when the No Change announcement came out .soon after 
half-past eleven, showing that there were no two opinions on 
the subject amongst the directors, members felt intuitively that the 
position must have been exaggerated. 


IVANHOE MINE—JUNCTION OF NEW AND EASTERN LODES AT 
: THE 300 FEET LEVEL LOOKING NORTH 


There is no doubt it wasexaggerated. The expected failures were 
not announced, the prognosticated ‘‘slump” was postponed, and 
though deadly dull the markets did not close weak, whilst the next 
day there was quite a “resurrection from the dead” in Kaffirs and 
general hilarity prevailed. 


South Africa.—Undoubtedly the most important event that has 
happened since we last went to press has beenthe actual starting of 
Mr. Chamberlain on his important mission to South Africa. That 
the consequences of this visit—for good or for evil—will be great 
and far-reaching everyone recognises, but no two people seem able 
to agree as to what are the real objects, or at least what will be 
the practical effects, of his journey. 

Some people insist that, consciously or unconsciously, he will be 
exploited by a lot of cosmopolitan Hebrew capitalists. Others declare 
that his real object is to take over Rhodesia-—the wish is, perhaps, 
father to the thought. Others again evidently fear that, notwith- 
standing all his official trappings of state, you have only to scratch 
the Unionist to find the Socialist, and that the Radical Gulliver who 
holds the Lilliputian Tory party in the hollow of the hand is identi- 
cally the same man who once talked of “ransom” and “ Chamber- 
lain’s Purge,” of ‘unearned increment” and of “those who toiled 
not neither did they spin and yet were clothed like Solomon in all 
his glory.” 

Why is this ? What is there about Mr. Chamberlain that makes 
so many men talk exaggerated nonsense ? Personally, I opine that 
what will “ give rise to no little surprise ” will be the fact that when all 
is saidand done the capitalists will not seem one penny the worse— 
nor better. To a very large extent, indeed, the Government will, 
and must be, guided not by such a perfunctory examination of the 
position as can possibly be made by Mr. Chamberlain during those 
short and dyspeptic pauses which will occur between banquet and 
banquet but by the advice and reports of Lord Milner and the other 
permanent resident officials. ! 

The real importance of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit turns not so 
much on the impressions he will receive as on the impression he will 
produce. The real importance of this personal journey of a great 
English Minister—¢e great English Minister—to our South African 
colonies is the fact thac it is a symbol. It is a demonstration, a 
symbolic declaration to all the world and to England’s enemies, and 
England’s colonies in particular, that the old ideas about our colonies 
are put away for ever; that the old supercilious ignorance and 
neglect of our colonies is to give place to an earnest effort to draw 
closer and closer their ties to England, and England’s ties to them, 
and a recognition of the importance of understanding colonial ideas 
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and colonial ways of looking at things, and of getting the colonies 
to understand England’s ideas and England’s way of looking at 
things. All this is of vast importance, but it is miles away from 
such parochial questions as the taxing of the mines. 


Canada.—It may seem a far cry from the Cape to Canada, from 
British West Africa to British Columbia, but the real fact is that to 
Canada Mr. Chamberlain’s journey is fully as important as it is to 
the Transvaal or Rhodesia. The symbolic importance of this un- 
precedented journey is quite as important to England’s oldest colony 
in the western hemisphere as to England’s newest colony in the 
eastern. To an English financier Canada is the most important 
portion of the globe at the present time. Its boundless resources 
are not only undeveloped but up to quite recently were almost 
unsuspected, 

It is the natural field for the employment of British capital— 
larger than the largest of our other colonies, almost as large as all 
the rest put together; its climate is suited for developing all the 
manly and vigorous qualities of our race, itis the nearest to our 
shores, and it is under the Union Jack. There it is not necessary 
to spend £230,000,000 in order to get equal laws and English justice 
for English settlers. It is not 14,000 miles away like Australia. It 
is never consumed by drought. 

In my opinion we are on the verge of an opening up in Canada 
of opportunities for the employment of British cap.tal that will have 
a very important bearing on England’s financial future. The timber of 
Canada alone is an important element in the progress of civilisation. 
Wood pulp is one of the raw materials on the cheapness of which 
certain industries, such as paper-making, depend. It is said that 
one American paper uses up fourteen acres of timber every day, and 
though this is probably an exaggeration it is undoubtedly the fact 
that America’s demand for wocd pulp is enormous and that America’s. 
supply of “ hemlock” is almost exhausted, so that she has to look to 
Canada for her future supplies or let Canada tale the paper trade of 
the world. The present vast harvest of Canada again reminds us- 
that the fertile belt between Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountains is 
the natural granary of the British Empire. 

The mineral wealth of Canada is also on an equally vast scale,. 
and her means of raising flocks and herds are boundless. Her 
fisheries are the finest in the world, and she shares with America in: 
the advantages of a vast system of inland navigation. 


IVANHOE MINE—MAIN EAST CROSS-CUT 600 FEET LEVEL. 


COMMENCEMENT OF DRIVE IN LODE 

Unfortunately between this great but undeveloped country and 
the home investor there stands the Canadian financier. Now a. 
Canadian financier is generally the same as an American financier, 
only more so, and there is not much goes past him from which he 
does not try to skim the cream. 

Consequently there is danger that if there comes a Canadian 
boom it may be followed by a painful series of losses, exposures, 
and scandals. This I cannot prevent. If people will invest their 
money without investigation they must pocket their losses and not. 
blame others. But the proprietors of THE TATLER are doing what. 
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they can; they are arranging for correspondents in some of the 
principal centres of Canada, from whom they hope to receive from 
time to time reports—I hope of a trustworthy character—in regard to 
jnvestments in course of preparation for the British public. 


Australian Banks.—Those who buy “for a turn” should never 
touch unpopular stocks, but those who can afford to buy for a 
lock-up mike most of their profits by sedulously selecting unpopular 
things. Asked how he made his money, a great capitalist once 
said, ‘I always sell when all the world is buying, and I always 
buy when all the world is selling” At the present time all things 
Australian are unpopular, for the drought has been sore in the land, 
and I am assured by the first authority in Europe on forestry that 
from the physical configuration of the land little can be done by 
forestry to improve the rainfall of the eastern colonies. Conse- 
quently, now is the time for picking up profitable “locks-up” in the 
Australian market. I can remember giving 19% for the £5 
paid-up shares of the Australian Mortgage Land and Finance 
Company. They can now be bought at £5. Iam afraid to think 
avhat I used to pay in the old days—when I was young and happy— 
for Queensland Investment shares. The last lot I got I was paid 
£1 a share to take them, and a friend of mine got 30s. apiece 
with his lot. It is certainly a good time to get -bargains in 
Australians, but you must pick and choose. 

About a fortnight ago the Fimzancial Times had an excellent 
article on Australian assets companics, pointing out the’ excellent 
progress made by the four associated asse.s companies formed five 
years ago to liquidate the assets of some of the Australian banks 
which came to grief in 1897. One of these, the Melbourne Assets 
Company, formed to take over the assets of the City of Melbourne 
Bank, is about to pay off the last fraction of its original debenture 
debt of £487,287, and now the shares of the company are getting 
within sight of dividends. It is calculated by the Financial Times 
that, according to the supposed values of the surplus assets, the shares 
ought to be worth something like £14 per share, but though they 
stood at £10 last year they are now under £7. This shows how 
unpopular Australians are at the present time. 

There are also some rather cheap lines worth looking into 
amongst the various stocks of the English, Scottish, and Aus- 
itralian Bank, another of the banks which had to go through the 
mill in 1897. For those who want a cheap permanent 4 per cent. 
with really very little risk the perpetual debenture stock at 
about 82 or 83 is attractive, paying at the present price nearly 
‘5 p rcent, and only redeemable at 105. Ranking as a first charge 
‘with this are the 4 per cent. terminable deposit receipts repayable in 
1903 and 1904, and after these come the preferred and deferred 
jinscribed deposit stock, both very cheap and not very nasty. 


Western Australia has so far not suffered from any unusual 
drought like the eastern colonies, but partly fiom sympathy with 
them and partly from tariff troubles, and partly from the depression 
‘in the hardwood timber trades (caused by “‘ war” freights and over- 
competition) and partly from general reaction after the boom of three 
.or four years ago, trade in that colony is in almost as depressed and 
despondent a condition as in Queensland and New South Wales. 
‘Consequently Westralian mines are very, very sick. It is not so much 
‘a question of price. Noone is prepared to make a price at all in, say, 

1,000 shares even in the dozen or so mines which are known. to be 
steady gold-producers, One of the very few exceptions to this dreary 
record is the Ivanhoe, the underground workings of which supply our 
itwo illustrations this week. The recent developments of this really 
.great mine have been of so satisfactory a character that its shares 
ae still a free market—but at what price ?—barely over 7, though 
even last year they were at about 10}. 


Barnum and Bailey.—Personally | dislike “ Fribble” shares. It 
‘is repugnant to me to seek profit out of exhibiting a ‘‘ two-headed 
nightingale ” or a dwarf with one eye in his cheek and two fingers 
‘in his elbow ; but as | criticised last week the balance sheet of what 
ought to be a great industrial company, whose present parlous con- 


. 29,000 tons and the standard price £72. 
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Mr. Newgass—to put their heads together and sce if between them 
they cannot frame a scheme which will give the unfortunate share- 
holders a chance of getting back some modest proportion of their 
lost capital. 


Copper is puzzling the shrewdest heads in the City. According to 
statistics the price of copper ought to keep rising ; as a matter of 
fact it keeps falling. In October, 1900, the visible stock was nearly 
In October, 1901, the 
visible stock was under 21,000 tons, and yet the price had fallen 
below £65. By October, 1902, the visible stock was down to 
16,600 tons, and yet the price had again fallen and was then under 
452, since which date it has continued to fall. There are three 
ways of explaining this. striking phenomenon. The first is that 
copper is a peculiar commodity, and the scarcer it gets the cheaper it 
gets ; the second is that “the trail of the Yankee is over us all” ; 
and the third is the familiar one that there are three degrees of 
mendacity : (1) Lies, (2) d d lies, and (3) statistics. Some con- 
troversialists allege that the last two explanations are identical. 
Meanwhile the great Tasmanian mine, the North Mount Lyell, 
whose shares, like other copper things, have constantly dwindled in 
consequence (it is alleged) of bad management, has gone in for a 
renovated board and regular “spring cleaning ”»—November is just 
the end of spring in Tasmania—and the announcement has produced 
a further fall in the shares, but there are shrewd people who think 
that for a speculation in copper they are the ‘‘ pick of the basket” at 
present prices. 


REVIEWS 


MINES OF THE TRANSVAAL. (By R. R. Mabson, the S/atist 
offices. ros. net.) The second (or 1902) edition of this admirable 
work. is brought thoroughly up to date and fully maintains those 
excellences which account for the rapid sale of the first edition. Its 
information is accurate and exhaustive, but so well arranged and 
concisely stated that it is a handy book in reality and not in name 
only. Indeed, it is wonderful that it should be possible to com- 
press such an amount of detailed information in regard to more 
than 1,000 companies into a book that can easily be slipped into 
the pocket of an overcoat. The printing even of the smallest figures 
is beautifully clear, and so are the numerous maps and _ plans. 
The author’s views on the burning question of taxation are sound 
and sensible and are expressed in moderate and reasonable 
language. 4 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND. Mr. Henry Warren’s Story of the 
Bank of England (Jordan and Sons. 3s. 6d. net) makes no pre- 
tence of being an exhaustive history of the central establishment of 
England’s system of banking or a profound treatise on the science 
of banking, but we think few people will read his chatty and 
pleasant pages without learning a good deal of useful and interest- 
ing information on both these topics. Nothing brings into a more 
striking light the difference between the seventeenth and twentieth 
centuries than the simple fact that such a sedate and highly con- 
servative institution as the Bank of England cou/d have been 
established by William Paterson. The financial methods of our 
old friends, Mr. Whittaker Wright and Mr. Horatio Bottomley, may 


' be open to criticism on other grounds than those of undue caution 


.dition is due to reckless finance, [ cannot forbear quoting by way of _ 


contrast a few figures from the report submitted last week to the 
Barnum and Bailey shareholders. Out of an available profit balance 
.of £150,831 they only pay away £26,666 in a Io per cent. dividend, 
no less than £90,000 being placed to reserve and suspense accounts 
and £20,000 laid aside for wintering expenses. The capital is 
£400,000 and the “cash at bankers and in hand” exceeds 
£200,000. If their “ freaks” are as sound as their finance probably 
Barnum and Bailey ave ‘‘ The Greatest Show on Earth.” 


Salviati, Jesurum and Co.—The petition for winding up this 
company, promoted by the notorious Joint Stock Investors’ Associa- 
tion, was yesterday dismissed with costs. Surely the time has 
mow come far the solid men in the c ntroversy—Mr. Kelman and 
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and prudence, but Mr. William Paterson would have thought them 
sadly lacking in enterprise and go. Even where we are unable to 
agree with Mr. Warren’s conclusions we feel bound to admit that 
he states his case fairly and clearly, and he certainly has the gift 
of infusing a considerable degree of interest, even for the general 
reader, into a subject that does not readily lend itself to easy reading. 
We hope the book will be widely read. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month, 


LamBro.—Thank you for your kind observations. The firm whose touting lottery 
circulars you send me are undeserving of any confidence, The lottery bonds they sell 
are undesirable gambles, and some two or three years ago they sent a bribe of money 
to an English City editor who had pointed out to his readers that those who wished to 
put their money into such things could buy them more cheaply from perfectly respectable 
dealers in London. The editor sent their money to two hospitals and published the 
letter in which they-sent it. I can only communicate the names of dealers or brokers 
to correspondents who comply with Rule 3. 

Novice (Leicester).—You use an incorrect expression in your letter. I could not 
advise the purchase of any mining shares ‘‘as an inyestment,’’ and the very idea of 
selecting ‘‘ lower-priced Africans '’ as an investment is absurd. For a speculation I 
see no objection at present prices to Randfontein Estates, Hendersons, or even New 
Africans, Bantjes Consols are not a favourite of mine for several reasons, and Bantjes 
Deep are, of course, out of the question. I do not know an African company called 
‘* Associated Gold Mines,’’ and I cannot recommend the Westralian concern of that 
name. Geelongs are Rhodesian and better left alone at present. The other two in 
your list are supposed to be the pr tégés of a notorious ‘‘ bucket shop ’' and should be 
shunned. It facilitates brevity in the reply to put a separate number (in your letter) 
against each concern about which you inquire. 


